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Clinical  response 


PERF  analyzes  police  handling  of  abortion  conflicts 


Despite  a decrease  in  both  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  abortion-clinic 
violence  from  its  peak  some  20  years, 
ago.  the  ongoing  conflict  between  pro- 
life and  pro-choice  forces  that  resulted 
last  year  in  the  deaths  of  a Buffalo  phy- 
sician and  an  off-duty  Birmingham  po- 
bce  officer  make  plain  the  need  for  po- 
lice agencies  to  establish  protocols  for 
dealing  with  this  specific  type  of  dis- 
turbance, according  to  a new  study. 

Released  in  January,  the  study  by 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
found  that  violent  incidents  ranging 
from  demonstrations  to  murder  had 
occurred  in  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
police  jurisdictions  with  populations  of 
more  than  50.000  that  had  at  least  one 
known  abortion  provider. 

The  study  relied  on  data  collected 
from  a 1996  survey  of  more  than  395 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  a vari- 
ety of  Government  agencies  and  na- 
tional pro-choice  and  nghi-lo-life  or- 
ganizations; cases  studies  from  nine 
locations,  including  Pensacola.  Fla., 
and  Brookline.  Mass.,  where  abortion 
doctors  and  clinic  workers  have  been 
killed;  and  a series  of  focus  groups  to 


develop  19  recommendations  aimed  at 
maintaining  safety  for  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

"We  recognize  there  are  strong  ad- 
vocates on  both  sides  of  this  issue."  said 
Chuck  Wexler.  PERF's  executive  direc- 
tor. "PERF’s  study  was  an  unprec- 
edented effort  to  bring  all  stakeholders 
together  and  find  common  ground.  Ul- 
timately. police  departments  are  left  in 
the  middle,  and  these  recommendations 
will  help  officers  respond  consistently 
and  impartially  to  abortion-related  in- 
cidents." 

Among  the  study's  key  recommen- 
dations were  the  use  of  liaison  officers, 
increased  training  regarding  the  legal 
nghts  of  participants,  established  arrest 
procedures  and  guidelines  for  planned 
events,  and  improved  patrol  and  dis- 
patcher response  to  abortion-related 
conflicts. 

Police  agencies,  said  the  study, 
should  improve  their  organizational 
preparedness  by  assigning  one  or  more 
officers  to  act  as  iniermedianes  between 
the  department  and  stakeholders  — pro- 
life and  pro-choice  advocates.  Liaison 
officers  are  an  integral  part  of  an  estab- 


lished protocol,  playing  a role  in  many 
of  the  strategics  outlined  in  the  study, 
from  training  to  managing  planned 
events.  Those  given  the  assignment 
should  fully  understand  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  issue,  be  able  to  maintain 
neutrality  during  the  assignment  and 
have  the  authority  to  speak  for  the  de- 
partment. according  to  the  report. 

As  part  of  their  assignment,  liaison 
officers  should  develop  relationships 
with  prominent  pro-life  and  pro-choice 
activists,  clinic  staff  and  other  groups 
that  might  be  affected  by  clinic  activ- 
ity. Moreover,  liaison  officers  should  be 
notified  when  other  officers  receive 
calls  concerning  an  abortion-related 
event.  They  will  conduct  the  followup 
on  these  calls,  thus  strengthening  the 
relationship  between  police  and  the 
participants. 

“We  do  many  of  what  the  recom- 
mendations are  and  we've  been  doing 
them  for  a long  time,"  said  Pensacola. 
Ra..  Police  Chief  Jerry  Potts,  citing  li- 
aison officers,  communication  with 
both  groups  and  dispatcher  training, 
among  others.  The  city  has  long  been  u 
hot  spot  for  the  most  violent  sort  of 


abortion-rdutcd  clashes.  In  1993.  Dr, 
David  Gunn,  un  abortion  provider,  was 
shot  to  death  outside  a local  clinic.  A 
year  later,  Dr.  John  B.  Bntton  and  his 
security  escort.  James  H.  Barrett,  were 
killed  outside  the  Pensacola  Ladies 
Center  Their  murderer.  Paul  Hill,  has 
since  been  given  the  death  penalty 
"There  have  been  abortion  pr\»blenis 
in  this  city  for  many  years  going 
back  to  '83.  ’84."  said  Potts 

Potts  believes  that  many  of  the  pro- 
cedures the  department  employs  — 
such  as  those  outlined  in  the  PERf* 
study  — will  reduce  conflict,  but  will 
not  stop  an  assassin  "Anything  you  do 
is  not  going  to  stop  acru/y  person  from 
trying  to  kill  a doctor."  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  "People  cun  sit 
back  and  wnte  all  they  want  to.  but  they 
don't  know  the  facts  unless  they've 
lived  through  it  I’ve  lived  through  it." 

PERF’s  recommendations  moke 
sense  for  communii.es  that  have  never 
had  the  type  of  extreme  confiict  that 
Pensacola  has  known.  Potts  said  What 
has  helped  arc  the  relationships  that  the 
department  has  built  with  both  pro- 
Continued  on  Puge9 


killed;  and  a series  of  focus  groups  to  officers  are  an  integral  part  of  an  esiab-  hot  spot  for  the  most  violent  sort  of 

Denver  cop’s  case  galvanizes 
opponents  of  Lautenberg  gun  ban 

Charging  that  a Denver  police  of-  possession  of  firearms  by  anyone  con-  pennanently  banned  from  invoking  the  no  recurrence)  m an  u 

victed  of  a domcstic  abuse  misde-  public  interest  exception.  fashion,  because  of  sc 


Charging  that  a Denver  police  of- 
ficer who  assaulted  an  ex-girlfriend  has 
been  "sacrificed  on  the  alter  of  politi- 
cal correciness.”  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Organizations  and  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  are  pursuing 
Federal  lawsuits  to  overturn  a law  that 
bars  police  officers  from  carrying  fire- 
arms if  they  have  ever  been  convicted 
of  misdemeanor  domestic  abuse. 

At  issue  is  the  retroactive  enforce- 
ment of  a law  popularly  known  as  the 
Lautenberg  Amendment,  named  for 
New  Jersey’s  Democratic  Senator 
Frank  Lautenberg.  Enacted  three  years 
ago  as  an  amendment  to  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  It  cnminalizes  the 


possession  of  firearms  by  anyone  con- 
victed of  a domestic  abuse  misde- 
meanor and  makes  it  a Federal  crime 
to  provide  a firearm  to  any  such  per- 
son. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  had  exempted 
police  from  such  a bar  under  a "public 
interest  exception.”  which  allows  the 
carrying  of  weapons  in  service  to  "the 
United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof."  a change  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Lautenberg 
Amendment’s  enactment  to  exclude 
from  its  reach  any  person  who  had  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  □ domestic 
violence  misdemeanor,  including  po- 
lice. Thus,  law  enforcement  officers  arc 


permanently  banned  from  invoking  the 
public  interest  exception. 

Both  NAPO  and  Denver  Police  Of- 
ficer Alex  Woods  Jr.  filed  a lawsuit  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Colorado  on 
January  12  to  declare  the  amendment 
unconstitutional  and  its  application  to 
Woods  unlawful  in  that  it  denied  him 
of  his  due  process  rights. 

In  a prepared  statement.  NAPO 
president  Robert  T.  Scully  said;  "(The) 
TVeasury  (Department)  has  decided  to 
apply  an  unconstitutional  law  provid- 
ing for  criminal  penalties  (made  retro- 
active to  cover  police  officers  for  inci- 
dents which  may  have  occurred  20  to 
30  years  ago.  for  which  there  has  been 


Baltimore  wrestles  with  hard-to-pin  homicide 
problem  as  tally  crosses  ‘symbolic  threshold,’ 


The  shooting  death  of  a 1 6-year-old 
robbery  victim  just  days  before  the  New 
Year  was  at  once  tragic  and  symbolic 
for  the  Baltimore  Police  Department, 
which  had  pulled  out  all  the  stops  in 
the  last  month  of  1998  to  try  and  keep 
the  city’s  homicide  level  from  reach- 
ing the  300  mark  — an  initiative  that 
failed  with  the  murder  of  Donte  Brooks 
on  Dec.  21. 

While  some  city  officials 
downplayed  the  300  figure  as  a bench- 
mark that  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
headway  that  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing overall  crime.  Mayor  Kurt  L. 
Schmoke  went  on  record  saying  that 


keeping  Baltimore’s  homicide  rate  be- 
low that  number  was  a major  priority. 
Three-hundred,  he  said,  was  a symbolic 
threshold  he  did  not  want  to  cross  again. 

"It's  my  hope  that  police  and  com- 
munity efforts  together  will  begin  to 
reduce  the  homicide  numbers  in  the 
way  in  which  they  have  reduced  other 
violent  crime,"  he  told  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  upon  learning  of  Brooks’s  death. 
"The  real  tragedy  continues  to  be  the 
fact  that  in  only  two  years  out  of  the 
last  27  have  our  homicide  numbers  been 
below  200.  If  there  was  an  easy  answer 
to  this  problem,  we  certainly  would 
have  implemented  it  by  now.” 


In  line  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  Baltimore  has  seen  substantial 
declines  of  late  in  a vanety  of  enme 
categories.  Since  1995.  violent  crime 
has  dropped  by  30  percent  overall,  and 
property  crime  by  27  percent.  During 
the  fust  nine  months  of  last  year,  rob- 
beries were  down  14  percent,  assaults 
1 1 percent  and  larcenies  8 percent  com- 
pared to  the  same  penod  a year  earlier, 
according  to  police  statistics.  Still.  Bal- 
timore has  bucked  the  national  trend  m 
one  category  of  violent  crime  — homi- 
cide. 

An  overwhelming  amount  of  the 
city's  violent  enme  is  narcolics-driven. 


said  Robert  W Wcinhold.  the  Police 
Department’s  chief  spokesman. 
Throughout  the  1990s.  Baltimore's  ho- 
micide total  hos  ranged  from  304  to  353 
a year,  three-quarters  of  them  drug-re- 
lated With  a population  of  about 
670,000.  the  city’s  per-capita  murder 
rale  in  1998  stood  at  43  per  100,000 
residents,  making  Baltimore  one  of  the 
deadliest  in  the  country  after  Gary.  Ind.. 
New  Orleans  and  Detroit. 

In  1993.  the  city  had  353  murders; 
321  the  following  year;  325  in  1995. 
331  m I996.and310in  1997  Last  year, 
there  had  been  259  homicides  as  of 
Continued  on  Page  10 


no  recurrence)  m an  unconstitutional 
fashion,  because  of  serious  political 
considerations." 

A member  of  the  Denver  police 
force  since  1992,  Woods  was  finally 
disqualified  from  service  in  February 
after  having  been  on  and  off  limited 
duly  for  several  years  as  a result  of  a 
third-degree  misdemeanor  assault  con- 
viction in  1995  for  hitting  and  choking 
a former  girlfncnd  He  was  sentenced 
to  36  weeks  of  domestic  counseling. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  1-iulcnbcrg 
measure  the  following  year,  however, 
the  department  was  compelled  to  take 
away  WoixJs’s  gun  and  placed  him  on 
desk  duty  But  in  1997.  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  ruled 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  Woods, 
covering  only  cases  of  domestic  vio- 
lence against  spouses  Wwxls  was  put 
back  on  patrol  duty. 

The  ATF,  however,  subsequently 
changed  its  interpretation  to  "protect  all 
victims  who  share  the  same  domicile 
in  un  intimate  relation"  under  a tempo- 
rary rule  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment last  June  Woods  was  again 
stripped  of  his  gun  and  assigned  to  lim- 
ited duty  in  November  while  his  cose 
was  reinvestigated. 

Tim  Richardson,  a legi-slative  assis- 
tant for  the  FOP.  told  Law  Enforcement 
News:  "If  he  has  a conviction,  even  if 
it  was  before  the  bill  passed,  under 
Lautenberg  the  current  enforcement 
strategy  is  retroactive.  Wc  think  (that) 
violates  the  ex  post  facto  clause  of  the 
Constitution-  But  at  present.  (Woods) 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — New  Milford 
Police  Officer  ScoU  Smith  was  charged 
with  murder  in  the  Dec.  29  shooting  of 
an  unarmed  suspect.  Smith  said  in  a 
wniten  statement  to  state  police  that  he 
shot  Franklyn  Reid,  27.  after  a foot 
chase  when  the  su.spccl.  whose  hand.s 
were  nut  visible,  made  a sudden  move 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a weapon.  At 
the  time  of  the  shooting.  Reid  was  re- 
portedly on  his  knees  with  his  back  to 
the  officer.  Last  month.  Smith  dis- 
missed his  local  lawyers  in  favor  of 
John  J-  Kelly,  a former  chief  stale's  at- 
torney. 

Pour  suspects  arc  in  custody  in  the 
Jan.  23  shouting  death  of  £a.st  Hartford 
Police  Officer  Brian  Aselton.  26. 
Ascllon.  a two-year  veteran,  was  shot 
in  the  head  after  responding  to  a report 
of  the  beating  of  a 57-year-old  man.  The 
officer  was  the  first  to  die  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  East  Hanford  in  60  years. 


ERRATA 

A book  review  in  the  Jan,  15/31. 
1 999.  issue  of  LEN  incorrectly  re- 
ferred to  the  razing  of  the  Cabrini- 
Green  housing  development  in 
Chicago.  That  work  is  underway, 
with  approximately  300  housing 
units  rehabilitated  to  date,  but  most 
of  the  vu.st  Cabnm-Grecn  complex 
IS  still  untouched.  We  regret  the 
error. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
Office  of  Professional  Responsibility 
will  dispatch  a special  team  to  investi- 
gate all  police  shootings  in  the  Distnct. 
said  Police  Chief  Charles  Ramsey. 
Deadly-force  incidents  have  been  as- 
signed to  police  distnets. 

MARVLAND  — A new  badge  com- 
mcmoroling  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Baltimore  County  police  force  will 
soon  be  worn  by  most  of  the 
department's  1 .700  sworn  officers.  The 
badge,  with  a five-pointed  star  in  a sil- 
ver circle,  was  designed  by  a county 
detective  to  resemble  the  one  worn  in 
1 874.  Officers  may  wear  the  new  badge 
until  April  ll.20(K). 

Within  six  months.  Howard  County 
police  will  begin  installing  new  com- 
puters in  50  cruisers.  The  agency  envi- 
sions ''paperless"  reports  and  other 
time-saving  improvements  from  the 
S325.000  investment,  enabling  county 
officers  to  join  the  roughly  30  percent 
of  police  agencies  nationwide  that  use 
computers  m their  patrol  cars. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — In  the  police 


NOTICE  TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 

During  the  summer  of  1998.  LEN 
experienced  a series  of  computer 
snafus  in  its  subscnption  manage- 
ment program,  the  fallout  from 
which  may  still  be  fell.  If  you  be- 
lieve you  are  having  problems 
with  your  subscription  that  may 
stem  from  this,  please  contact  the 
Subscription  Department  at  (2 1 2) 
237-8442. 


brutality  ease  against  eight  Somerville 
police  officers  charged  with  beating  two 
Hispanic  men  in  1994,  which  was  due 
togo  to  trial  Jan.  1 1.  a U.S.  distnct  judge 
said  jurors  would  not  be  allowed  to 
consider  whether  officers  tried  to  cover 
up  the  alleged  assaults.  However,  Judge 
Patti  P.  Saris  issued  a pretnal  ruling  in 
the  civil  nghts  case  allowing  evidence 
that  Lieut.  John  Bossi  allegedly  altered 
police  records  and  tied  to  internal  af- 
fairs investigators  in  a 1993. 

Boston  has  become  the  first  major 
city  to  require  the  use  of  gun  locks  on 
police  officers'  weapons  while  officers 
arc  at  home.  The  move  was  made  to 
comply  with  a recent  state  law  aimed 
at  preventing  handguns  from  firing  ac- 
cidenialiy. 

Drug  dealers  in  the  Boston  area  are 
pnnting  and  using  counterfeit  currency 
to  buy  manjuana.  Ecstasy  and  other 
drugs  wholesale.  Federal  and  local  au- 
ihonties  have  reported  that  during  the 
past  several  months  they  have  broken 
up  three  nngs  that  bought  drugs  with 
bogus  money.  Said  Timothy  O'Connor, 
u Boston-based  Secret  Service  agent. 
"What's  the  dealer  going  to  do,  go  to 
the  police  and  complain?" 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Police  offi- 
cials have  asked  state  legislators  to 
strengthen  a law  requiring  anyone  un- 
der 18  to  wear  a seat  belt.  Currently, 
police  can  only  enforce  the  law  If  the 
driver  is  pulled  over  for  a different 
cause. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Edison  Police  Of- 
ficer Robert  Spinello,  31.  has  been 
charged  with  the  armed  robbery  of  the 
First  Savings  Bank  of  Edison  on  Jan. 


Justice  has  been  served. 
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^*Thlt  Institution  hns  become  • world 
renowned  center  for  teeching  end 
Mholarship  In  the  field  of  criminal 
Justice.  It  It  here  young  people  come  to 
prepare  for  careert  in  law  enforcement, 
careert  promoting  public  safety  in 
our  communities... 
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u gUihal  ccpulnlnm  dv  a leader  m cnnunal  juUkc 
ctluialiuii  ictcaich  and  iraininp  Uitlhcnnl) 
lihersi  Aiillegc  uIhhc  niiv^nui  u cacIumvcIv 
dco'led  »•  ittiiiindl  lUthcc  and  puhln  tcrvivc 
Jolrn  Jb)  pci*  i»p  nurkt  (nr  ii>  ma\iei'*  piopuun* 
III  vnminal  |u<in.t  puhli*  admim*liaUun.  and 
lorcnvii  uirn*c 


'*...  the  criminal  Justice  field  is  one  of  the 
countiY's  fastest  growing  latMr  martlets." 


HEftE  IS  TME  EVIDENCE: 


13.  Spinello  was  arrested  the  follow- 
ing day  after  witnesses  noted  the  license 
plate  number  of  the  getaway  vehicle  in 
the  heist. 

Officers  of  the  Orange  Police  De- 
partment began  random  drug  testing 
Jan.  22,  becoming  the  first  local  police 
force  to  implement  a policy  announced 
by  state  Attorney  General  Peter 
Vcmiero.  Nearly  47,000  state  and  lo- 
cal police  officers  are  subject  to 
Vemeiro'sguidelines,  under  which  any 
officer  testing  positive  is  to  be  tegmi- 
nuted  and  banned  from  taw  enforce- 
ment jobs  in  the  state. 

Five  members  of  the  Florence  Po- 
lice Department  were  cleared  Jan.  21 
in  the  wrongful-death  suit  brought  by 
the  estate  of  Richard  I.  Wood.  Officers 
Kenneth  Link.  Gralin  Boston,  Alvin 
Scully.  Richard  Cipriano  and  Sgt.  Jo- 
seph Gadbois  had  been  charged  with 
using  unnecessary  force  to  arrest  Wood 
m December  1994.  Police  testified  that 
Wood  struggled  fiercely  after  being 
Slopped  for  a traffic  violation. 

NEW  YORK  — A former  commander 
with  the  NYPD  Internal  Affairs  Bureau 
has  been  stripped  of  his  badge  and  gun 
and  reassigned  to  the  traffic  division 
amid  charges  that  he  sexually  harassed 
two  male  subordinates.  T\vo  sergeants 
alleged  that  Deputy  Inspector  James 
Bums,  38,  an  18-year-veteran,  made 
sexually  explicit  comments  to  them  and 
made  inappropnute  physical  contact  in 
the  office. 

Relatives  of  Leeanne  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  shot  and  killed  Sept.  25  by 
her  husband.  New  York  City  Police 
Officer  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  who  then 
committed  suicide,  say  they  will  sue  the 
towns  of  Greenville  and  Middletown 
for  negligence.  Papers  filed  in  court  say 
that  local  police  knew  of  Officer 
Fitzgerald's  abusive  behavior  and  alco- 
holism, but  did  not  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect his  family. 

In  a new  policy  known  as  the  Zero- 
Tolerance  Drinking  and  Driving  Initia- 
tive. motorists  in  New  York  City  who 
are  arrested  for  drunken  driving  will 
have  their  vehicles  seized  while  their 
cases  proceed  through  the  court  system. 
Those  convicted  of  driving  while  in- 
toxicated will  face  the  permanent  for- 
feiture of  their  vehicles,  which  police 
would  then  auction  off.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  said  the  new  policy 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Former  Westchester  County  police 
officer  James  DiMaria,  30.  was  sen- 
tenced Jan.  21  to  25  years  to  life  in 
prison  for  the  execution-style  murder 
of  Cesare  Mollo  last  March.  DiMaria 
had  claimed  that  he  shot  Mollo.  a re- 
puted loan  shark  and  mob  enforcer,  in 
self  defense. 

Edward  J.  Kicman.  a 27-year  New 
York  City  police  veteran  who  led  the 
transformation  of  the  city's  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  from  a mild- 
mannered  fraternal  group  into  a potent 
bargaining  force,  died  from  a stroke  on 
Jan.  23.  After  retiring  from  the  police 
force  in  1973,  Kieman  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Associations  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Police  Associations, 
which  he  helped  found. 

Two  police  officers  of  New  York 
City's  Midtown  North  Precinct  in  Man- 


hattan have  resigned  amid  allegations 
that  the  officers  stole  items  from  drug 
dealers  and  used  drugs.  John  Haeberle 
and  Serefin  Melendez  resigned  on  Jan. 

1 8 and  1 9.  respectively,  and  another  of- 
ficer. Vincent  Conlini.  has  been  sus- 
pended after  testing  positive  for  co- 
caine. Conlini,  who  was  pan  of  a spe- 
cial peddler  unit,  slit  one  of  his  wrists 
in  an  apparent  suicide  attempt  follow- 
ing questioning  by  Internal  Affairs  in- 
vestigators. 

A Brooklyn  man.  Gregory 
McKinna,  37.  was  charged  Jan.  7 with 
posing  as  a New  York  Stale  trooper  in 
a telephone  fraud  scheme.  Police  said 
McKinna  would  phone  compames  cho- 
sen at  random  and  tell  them  to  wire 
money  to  a Manhattan  Western  Union 
office,  as  payment  for  traffic  violations 
involving  people  associated  with  the 
companies. 

The  New  Rochelle  Police  Depart- 
ment opened  its  first  satellite  precinct 
on  Jan.  7 in  an  A&P  supermarket.  The 
store  donated  the  space,  a booth  and  a 
phone  line, 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Thomas  Kalt. 
26.  Philadelphia's  first  openly  gay  po- 
lice recruit,  shot  himself  to  death  with 
his  service  revolver  on  Jan.  6.  Kail,  who 
was  recruited  through  an  outreach  pro- 
gram to  attract  gay  and  lesbian  officers 
to  the  force,  was  apparently  distressed 
over  the  end  of  a relationship  with  a 
boyfriend.  He  committed  suicide  three 
weeks  after  graduating  from  the  police 
academy  and  one  day  after  resigning 
from  the  force. 

Manslaughter  charges  against 
former  Philadelphia  police  officer 
Christopher  DiPasquale,  32,  were  dis- 
missed on  Jan.  6.  DiPasquale.  who  was 
fired  after  his  arrest,  was  charged  in 
connection  with  the  October  1998 
shooting  of  an  unarmed  man,  Donta 
Dawson.  19. 

Cnme  and  drugs  are  the  biggest 
worry  of  Philadelphia  residents,  accord- 
ing to  a recent  poll  there,  although  most 
residents  said  their  city  has  improved. 
Welfare  reform  was  reported  as  the  No. 
2 concern. 


l<LORIDA  — Miami-Dade  County  is 
planning  to  file  suit  against  the  gun  in- 
dustry to  recover  the  costs  of  treating 
injuries  related  to  firearms  and  of  in- 
vestigating gun-related  crimes.  The 
county  Joins  a number  of  municipali- 
ties who  are  suing  the  gun  industry. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  North 
Charleston  Police  Department  on  Jan. 
8 destroyed  more  than  680  guns  that 
officers  had  seized  since  1988.  The  steel 
from  the  melted  weapons  will  be  used 
to  create  a memorial  to  the  city's  vio- 
lent-crime victims. 

VIRGINIA  — Newport  News  police 
Sgi.  William  T.  Sturgis  in  December 
was  named  the  Hampton  Roads/Soulh- 
eastern  Region  winner  of  the  John  T. 
Hanna  Award  for  Traffic  Safety,  for  his 
leadership  in  managing  the  city's  Seri- 
ous Complex  Accident  Team.  The 
award,  presented  by  the  group  Con- 
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cemed  Citizens  Advocating  Traffic 
Safety,  is  part  of  an  annual  statewide 
program  to  recognize  outstanding  work 
in  the  areas  of  traffic  safety  activism, 
media  awareness,  education  and  pre- 
vention, enforcement  initiatives  and 
engineenng. 

With  help  from  an  $827,161  Fed- 
eral grant.  Richmond  police  will  begin 
switching  from  their  1 0-year-old  9mm. 
handguns  to  new  .357  Sig  Sauer  semi- 
automatics. Department  officials  hope 
that  all  700  officers  will  be  equipped 
with  the  new  13-round  weapons  by 
June, 


ILLINOIS  — An  exchange  of  gunfire 
after  a car  chase  Jan.  9 left  Chicago 
Police  Officer  John  Knight,  38,  dead, 
and  his  partner  wounded.  Knight  and 
Officer  James  Butler.  34,  had  chased 
two  suspects  until  the  suspects  crashed 
into  another  vehicle.  Knight  was  killed 
after  being  shot  in  the  head.  The  sus- 
pected gunman  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  a second  suspect  remained  at  large. 

KENTUCKY  — In  hopes  of  getting 
drug  dealers  off  Louisville  streets,  a 
plan  offered  by  a local  minister  would 
match  the  money  they  get  from  their 
suppliers  if  they  agree  to  quit  the  drug 
trade  and  begin  rehabilitation  programs. 
The  author  of  the  plan.  Rev.  Louis 
Coleman,  who  heads  the  Shelbyville- 
based  Justice  Resource  Center,  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  between  $40 
and  $100  per  week  per  drug  dealer. 
Police  officials  expressed  concern 
about  the  plan’s  administration  and 
monitoring  over  a long  period  of  time. 

After  taking  hostages  Dec.  23  in  a 
Lexington  convenience  store,  Mark 
1\imer,  34,  was  arraigned  on  charges 
including  wanton  endangerment  and 
unlawful  imprisonment.  Turner  fired 
shots  into  the  air  after  following  a 
former  girlfriend  into  the  store.  He 
claimed  he  was  upset  after  the  woman. 
Stella  Marie  Camer,  obtained  a war- 
rant for  his  arrest  for  violating  a pro- 
tective order  she  obtained  against  him. 
7\]mer  later  admitted  that  he  hoped  to 
be  killed  in  a standoff  with  police. 

Minimum  standards  for  court-or- 
dered domestic-violence  counseling 
were  required  by  the  state  Cabinet  for 
Health  Services  last  month,  The  agency 
called  for  a 20-week  program  with  a 
mandator)'  curriculum  of  non-violence 
training.  However,  critics  say  court-or- 
dered counseling  for  abusive  men  has 
not  been  effective  in  curbing  violent  be- 
havior. 

Capt.  William  S.  Carcara.  a 22-year 
veteran  of  the  Jefferson  County  Police 
Department,  was  named  as  the  agency’s 
new  chief  on  Dec.  29.  Incoming  County 
Judge-Executive  Rebecca  Jackson  se- 
lected Carcara  after  deciding  not  to  re- 
tain incumbent  Chief  Ron  Ricucci. 
Carcara.  47.  who  holds  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Louisville,  is  said  to  be  popular  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  450-officer 
agency. 

A new  public  notification  system 
launched  Jan.  15  wilt  alert  officials 
when  convicted  sex  offenders  are  re- 


leased from  prison.  Local  sheriffs  will 
be  required  to  tell  other  authorities  both 
where  the  inmate  is  to  be  released  and 
where  the  crime  occurred. 

MICHIGAN  — Clifford  James.  51. 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  of  social 
service  supervision  and  ordered  to  cur- 
tail his  use  of  the  Internet  after  plead- 
ing guilty  Jan.  8 to  charges  of  attempted 
indecent  solicitation  of  a minor.  The 
case  centered  on  54  correspondences 
with  a police  officer  who  noticed 
James’  postings  on  the  Internet  and 
posed  as  a 12-year-old  girl. 

Charges  that  a suspended  Detroit  po- 
lice officer,  Allen  Williams.  27.  stole 
drugs,  jewelry  and  a gun  while  on  duty 
were  dismissed  on  Jan.  5 by  a Federal 
judge.  Prosecutors  asked  that  the 
charges  be  thrown  out  after  noting  that 
the  evidence  used  against  Williams 
would  be  the  same  used  against  another 
officer,  Saul  Bradfield,  in  a trial  that 
ended  in  November.  Bradfield  was  con- 
victed but  the  verdict  was  overturned 
on  grounds  of  insufficient  evidence. 

OHIO  — An  officer  who  helped  solve 
a Clermont  County  cross-burning. 
Sheriff’s  Detective  Mark  Penn,  was 
honored  by  the  FBI  for  his  work  on  the 
case.  A Newtonsville  man  whom  Penn 
knew  through  the  sheriff’s  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  program,  Eugene 
Michael  “JR"  Coogan  Jr„  confessed  his 
involvement  in  the  April  1998  cross- 
burning  to  Penn.  Coogan  and  a second 
man  were  sentenced  to  24  months  in 
Federal  prison. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  first  mem- 
bers of  a new  36-member  Capitol  Com- 
plex police  force  was  due  to  be  de- 
ployed in  Charleston  as  early  as  this 
month,  depending  on  how  quickly  leg- 
islators approve  a $2.9-mlllion  funding 
request. 

The  state  Senate  last  month  passed 
a bill  requiring  bail  enforcers  to  be  li- 
censed and  trained.  Currently,  bounty 
hunters  need  only  be  agents  of  bail 
bondsmen. 


IOWA  — To  cope  with  a soaring  vol- 
ume of  criminal  cases  in  the  state’s 
courts,  state  Chief  Justice  Arthur 
McGiverin  has  asked  the  state  Legisla- 
ture to  fund  10  more  judges.  Caseloads 
in  Iowa  courts  have  increased  by  300 
percent  in  the  past  20  years.  McGiverin 
said. 

KANSAS  — Three  white  men  were 
indicted  in  January  for  the  hate  crime 
of  burning  a seven-foot  cross  at  the 
home  of  a black  family  last  July.  The 
indictments  came  as  a result  of  a spe- 
cial Federal,  state  and  local  task  force 
that  had  been  formed  to  investigate 
church  burnings  in  the  state,  and  re- 
cently had  its  mission  expanded  to  in- 
clude hate  crimes  statewide. 

MINNESOTA  — Nine  people  have 
been  arrested  in  the  Minneapolis  area 
in  connection  with  an  international 
scheme  to  pass  counterfeit  checks.  Law 
enforcement  officials  said  that  immi- 
grants from  Guinea  operated  the  ring, 
manufacturing  checks  and  stealing  rout- 


ing numbers  from  the  mail.  At  lea.st  half 
a million  dollars  worth  of  fake  checks 
were  deposited  in  Minneapolis  banks, 
and  investigators  say  the  ring  extends 
to  Pittsburgh.  Seattle.  Atlanta.  New 
York.  Texas  and  Ohio.  The  alleged 
scheme  was  detected  by  a fraud  inves- 
tigator at  a Norwest  Bank  on  D^c.  4, 
where  a man  used  separate  names  to 
open  two  business  accounts.  Some  of 
the  profits  from  the  fraud  scheme  were 
allegedly  funneled  to  an  ousted  politi- 
cal faction  in  Guinea,  according  to  Min- 
neapolis police  Sgt.  Jerry  Larson,  who 
posed  as  a banker  to  crack  the  case. 

MISSOURI  — Brian  Stewart,  32,  who 
was  convicted  Dec.  5 of  injecting  his 
son  with  the  AIDS  virus  to  avoid  pay- 
ing child  support,  was  sentenced  Jan.  8 
to  life  in  prison.  It  was  the  maximum 
sentence  for  first-degree  assault.  If  the 
boy  dies.  Stewart  could  be  tried  for 
murder. 

MONTANA  — State  Senator  Jack 
Wells  last  month  introduced  legislation 
that  would  relax  concealed  weapons 
restrictions  for  legally  licensed  gun 
owners.  The  bill  would  allow  concealed 
weapons  in  places  such  as  bars  and 
public  buildings. 

NEBRASKA  — Drug-sniffing  dogs 
will  be  used  in  the  hallways  and  park- 
ing lots  of  Sidney's  public  high  school 
to  check  for  drugs.  The  drug  inspec- 
tions. performed  at  the  discretion  of 
school  administrators  and  dog  handlers, 
will  be  done  without  notice  to  either 
teachers  or  students. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Despite  in- 
creased security  lighting  and  police 
patrols,  the  Women’s  Health  Organiza- 
tion in  Fargo  was  again  struck  by  van- 
dals last  month.  The  abortion  clinic  was 
spray-painted  with  graffiti. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A sweep  in  the 
Rapid  City  area  in  December  turned  up 
25  unregistered  convicted  sex  felons. 
Law  enforcement  officials  estimated 
that  around  100  people  have  been  con- 
victed of  sex  crimes  are  in  the  area. 


COLORADO — A I7-year-old  Grand 
Junction  girl  was  arrested  last  month 
along  with  two  other  bank  robbery  sus- 
pects after  she  sent  her  pants  to  the  laun- 
dry, but  forgot  to  remove  an  incrimi- 
nating note  written  to  a bank  teller.  An 
attendant  at  the  Milpro  Dry  Cleaners 
alerted  authorities  after  finding  the  note 
in  a pocket. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A record  low  of 
188  people  died  from  alcohol-related 
traffic  accidents  in  the  state  last  year. 
That  number  came  on  the  heels  of  the 
previous  record  low  of2l2  set  in  1997, 
Total  highway  fatalities  numbered  425 
last  year,  down  from  484  deaths  in 
1997. 

OKLAHOMA  — A bulletproof  mili- 
tary-style vehicle  of  a type  once  used 
by  the  British  army  will  soon  be  avail- 
able to  Tbisa  police  for  use  in  hostage 
standoffs.  The  vehicle,  which  can  carry 
10  officers,  will  be  used  to  deploy  of- 
ficers and  make  rescues 


Former  Hominy  police  officer 
Randy  D.  Walling.  40.  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  charges  of  rape  by  instrumen- 
tation of  a 1 5-ycar-oId  girl.  Walling  was 
charged  Dec.  3 with  two  alleged  as- 
saults. including  one  in  1995  when  the 
victim  was  13.  Walling,  an  eight-year- 
veteran  of  the  force,  resigned  Nov.  4 
when  the  rape  investigation  began. 

Police  are  investigating  a Jan.  5 in- 
cident in  which  Muskogee  Police  Of- 
ficer Michael  Pickering  shot  and  killed 
Brandon  Wore,  15.  Ware  was  killed  af- 
ter cutting  an  officer  m the  neck  with  a 
four-inch  knife  during  a struggle  with 
child  welfare  workers,  who  called  po- 
lice to  assist  them  in  removing  Ware 
and  two  younger  children  from  their 
home, 

TEXAS  — A death-row  inmate  con- 
victed of  shooting  a Tarrant  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  was  executed  Jan.  13. 
Troy  Farris.  36.  died  by  lethal  injection 
for  the  1983  murder  of  Clark 
Rosenbalm  Jr.  during  a drug  deal. 

A load  of  cocaine  worth  $190  mil- 
lion was  found  by  Coast  Guard  officials 
in  January  in  the  hold  of  a Panamanian- 
registered  ore  freighter  off  the  coast  of 
Houston.  The  ship’s  captain  and  four 
crew  members  were  arraigned  Jan.  2 1 . 
and  other  arrests  were  expected.  The 
9,500-pound  seizure  was  said  to  be  one 
of  the  10  largest  ever  made  in  the  U.S. 


CALIFORNIA  —East  Redwood  City 
recorded  no  reports  of  gunfire  this  past 
Christmas  Eve.  the  first  year  without 
such  reports.  Officials  credited  a "Si- 
lent Night"  campaign  that  proactively 
aimed  to  elimina:e  gunfire. 

The  union  representing  probation 
officers  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  push- 
ing to  win  the  county’s  3,200  officers 
the  right  to  carry  guns.  Probation  offic- 
ers, especially  those  in  gang  units,  said 
they  are  becoming  more  active  in  seek- 
ing probation  violators  in  crime-in- 
fested  neighborhoods,  and  that  proba- 
tion officers  are  the  county’s  only  peace 
officers  not  currently  carrying  weapons. 
The  three  most  recent  fatal  shootings 
of  Los  Angeles  police  officers  were 
committed  by  gang  members  on  pro- 
bation, and  probation  officers'  safely 
is  at  issue,  say  officials.  About  60  per- 
cent of  California  counties  arm  at  least 
some  of  their  probation  officers. 

A surcharge  on  monthly  phone  bills 
has  been  suggested  in  order  to  upgrade 
the  Los  Angeles  911  system,  six  years 
after  a $235-million  bond  usue  was 
passed  by  voters  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem. Officials  said  that  the  bond  issue 
was  not  enough  to  cover  ongoing  im- 
provements. such  as  the  replacement  of 
components  m officers’  radios.  The 
City  Council  was  expected  to  take  up 
the  issue  late  last  month. 

A relative  of  Chad  Rhodes,  the  19- 
year-old  man  accused  of  killing  Oak- 
land Police  Officer  James  Williams  Jr. 
on  Jan.  10.  said  Rhodes  was  a legacy 
of  the  mass  suicide  in  Jonestown, 
Guyana.  The  suspect  allegedly  used  an 
AK-47  assault  rifle  to  shoot  the  officer 


from  an  Interstate  580  overpass, 
Rhodc.s’smother,  a Jonestown  survivor, 
suffers  from  psychological  disorders 
caused  by  her  experience  20  years  ago 
at  Jonestown;  she  said  her  son  was 
haunted  by  his  unstable  childhood. 

HAWAII  — Serious  crimes  dropped  by 
9 percent  m Hawaii  during  die  first  six 
months  of  1998.  compared  to  the  some 
period  in  1997.  Reports  of  violent 
crimes  were  down  15  percent,  state  of- 
ficials said. 

NEVADA  --  Christopher  Lee  Merntt, 
20,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  been 
charged  with  eight  counts  of  attempted 
murder  in  the  Jan.  4 sniper  shootings 
of  vehicles  from  rocks  overlooking  In- 
terstate 80,  Merritt  was  arrested  Jan.  5 
after  being  pulled  over  for  not  having  a 
light  on  his  license  plate.  One  man  was 
shot  in  the  chest  and  seriously  wounded 
during  the  sniper  attack,  while  two  oth- 
ers were  hurt  by  flying  glass.  Sheriff 
Richard  Kirkland  said  that  Memtl  hud 
opened  fire  in  hopes  of  rubbing  the  driv- 
ers after  they  stopped  or  crushed  their 
vehicles. 

OREGON  — In  hopes  of  compensat- 
ing for  a flurry  of  retirements  and  res- 
ignations since  lust  March,  a butch  of 
60  new  Slate  Police  recruits  reported 
in  early  January  for  1 6 weeks  of  train- 
ing. 

An  expanded  drug-free  zone  in 
North  and  Northeast  Porltund  ha.s  been 
proposed  by  police  to  help  control  u 
high  incidence  of  drug  dealing.  People 
charged  with  possession  or  distribution 
of  drugs  in  the  4.26-squure-milc  zone 
would  not  be  allowed  m the  area  for  90 
days,  and  would  be  excluded  for  up  to 
a year  if  convicted.  Portland  has  four 
such  zones,  as  well  as  four  prostiiutioii- 
free  zones.  The  drug-free  zone  tactic 
has  been  challenged  in  court  on  grounds 
that  it  violates  constitutional  rights  by 
excluding  citizens  from  an  area  and 
prosecuting  them,  thereby  punishing 
them  twice  for  the  same  crime.  The 
Oregon  Court  of  Appeals  has  yet  to  rule 
on  the  issue. 

WASHINGTON  — Bellevue  Police 
Officer  Enc  Thomas.  29,  resigned  Jan. 
13  after  being  charged  in  a diunkcn- 
driving  accident  on  New  Year's  Day 
that  killed  one  man  and  critically  in- 
jured another  Prosecutors  suid  that 
while  off  duly  and  intoxicated.  Thomas 
swerved  out  of  control  and  into  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  vehicle.  Brian  Grooms, 
26.  who  was  ndmg  in  Thomas's  back 
scat,  was  killed.  Alsu  in  the  vehicle  was 
Stale  Patrol  Trooper  Jeremy  Reid,  27, 
who  was  m a coma  after  injuries  to  the 
head.  The  driver  of  the  other  vehicle, 
John  B.  Bell,  had  also  been  dnnking, 
aulhonties  said. 

A preliminary  report  states  that  Se- 
attle and  its  suburbs  was  hit  with  a 
record  number  of  heroin-related  deaths 
last  year.  The  Seanle-King  County  Pub- 
lic Health  Department  showed  138 
heroin  deaths  in  1998.  with  at  least  12 
other  deaths  believed  to  be  heroin-re- 
lated. The  1996  total  was  134.  A Fed- 
eral study  of  emergency-room  admis- 
sions in  1997  found  Seattle  to  be  one 
of  the  lop  cities  for  hcrom-related  prob- 
lems. along  with  Baltimore.  Newark 
and  San  Francisco.  Officials  cite  the 
city's  port  status  as  a gateway  for  drug 
shipments,  and  have  also  linked  high 
levels  of  drug  use  to  Seattle’s  strong 
music  scene. 
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People  & Places 


Onward 
& upward 

Jane  Pcrlov.  the  new  Secretary  of 
Public  Safety  for  the  Slate  of  Massa- 
chusetts. can  remember  when  she  came 
of  age  as  a New  York  City  police  of- 
ficer m a male-dommutcd  profession. 
It  was  us  a rookie,  kicking  m her  first 
door  during  a drug  raid  during  the  early 
1980s, 

■'I  dosed  my  eyes  and  thought  of 
every  John  Wayne  movie  I'd  ever  seen, 
and  I kicked  it.  And  it  opened."  she  said. 
And  Pcrlov  has  been  knocking  down 
doors,  figuratively  speaking,  ever  since. 

At  age  42.  she  was  tapped  for  the 
top  public-safety  job  in  Massachusetts 
just  one  year  after  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Howard  Safir 
made  her  the  city's  first  borough-wide 
detective  commander  in  December 
1997.  About  breaking  down  gender 
barriers,  Pcrlov  '^aid.  "I  don't  think  you 
ever  get  used  to  that.  I'm  thrilled  every 
lime  1 hear  it." 

The  daughter  of  a financial  analyst 
and  a manager.  Pcrlov  was  encouraged 
to  become  a doctor  or  a lawyer.  Her 
mother  wept  when  she  joined  the 
NYPD  in  1981  as  a patrol  officer  in 
Washington  HcighLs.  In  an  interview  for 
an  article  on  Perlov's  mamage  to  Sgt. 
Robert  Maas  in  1996.  Mrs  Pcrlov  re- 
called how  she  had  told  her  daughter 
three  things  —first,  that  Jewish  girls 
didn't  become  cops.  The  second  was 
that  she  had  to  finish  college,  and  the 
third  was  never  to  tell  her  grandmother 
about  here  career  choice.  "She  thought 
Jane  was  a lawyer."  said  Mrs.  Pcrlov, 

By  NYPD  standards,  Perlov's  as- 
cent was  remarkably  swift  and  sure.  A 
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1992  bachelor's  degree  recipient  from 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
she  became  a captain  in  1994  at  the  age 
of  37.  and  shortly  thereafter  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  20th  Precinct,  a disinct 
that  cuts  a broad  swath  through  the 
Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan 

The  following  year.  Pcrlov  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  deputy  inspector 
and  given  command  of  what  was  then 
one  of  the  N YPD's  most  notorious  pre- 
cincl.s.  Harlem's  "Dirty  30."  known  for 
Its  widespread  corruption,  Alsoin  1995 
she  became  the  only  member  of  the 
NYPD  to  be  sent  lo  the  Senior  Man- 
agement Institute  for  Police  m Massa- 
chusetts 

Although  she  had  never  been  a de- 
tective. Pcrlov  was  named  chief  of 
Queens  detectives  with  514  men  and 
women  under  her  command.  She  said 
then.  "I  think  this  new  job  is  going  to 
be  the  most  interesting,  challenging,  the 
best  experience  of  my  life." 

After  17  years  with  the  NYPD.  she 
may  now  be  saying  the  same  thing 
about  her  new  career  in  the  Bay  Stale. 

Out  of 
uniform 

As  director  of  the  Arkansas  Slate 
Police.  Thumu.s  A.  Mars  does  not  plan 
on  wearing  u uniform,  carrying  a gun 
or  micromanaging  the  agency.  What  he 
docs  intend  lo  do  is  be  part  of  a senior 
management  team  with  a lot  more  ex- 
pcnencc  than  he  has  in  running  the  ASP. 

Mars,  40,  was  lapped  by  Gov.  Mike 
Huckabee  for  the  post  in  December. 
Mars  has  defended  Huckabee  against 
ethics  charges  bclure  the  stale  Ethics 
Commission.  He  also  acted  as 
Huckabee's  personal  attorney  in  u law- 
suit filed  by  Attorney  General  Winston 
Bryant  lo  force  public  access  to  the 
Governor's  anti-corruption  hot  line. 

Both  Huckabee  and  Mars,  however, 
have  denied  that  those  connections 
played  any  part  in  Mars  getting  the  job. 
Mars  has  a modest  law  enforcement 
background  that  includes  a bachelor's 
degree  from  Arkansas  Stale  University 
and  service  as  a patrolman  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  from  1980  lo  1982,  He  has 
also  attended  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Training  School  and  was  an  instructor 
at  the  Central  Virginia  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Academy  in  1982. 

Still.  Mars's  appointment  has  some 
observers  concerned.  Slate  Senator 
Tbm  Kennedy,  a law  school  classmate, 
told  The  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette; 
"I  don’t  know  that  we’ve  ever  had  a di- 
rector of  slate  police  who  is  not  a certi- 
fied law  enforcement  officer.  Turn  is  a 
fnend  of  mine.  1 like  the  guy.  i just  don'  l 
think  this  IS  a good  fit." 

Under  stale  law,  the  ASP  director 
need  not  be  a certified  law  officer,  but 
must  be  of  good  character,  be  a quali- 
fied voter  and  have  a bachelor ‘s  degree 
m cniTunology.  business  administration 
or  a related  field.  If  not.  he  must  be  a 
high  school  or  vocational  school  gradu- 
ate with  eight  years  in  law  enforcement 
and  supervisory  skills, 

Huckabee  said  he  hud  been  set  to 
announce  Mars’  uppuinimeni  to  a va- 
cancy on  the  State  Police  Commission 
when  Col.  John  Bailey  announced  his 
retirement  after  more  than  four  years 
as  the  ASP's  director. 

Mars  said  he  will  not  be  making  any 
major  changes  immediately,  but  will 
concentrate  his  efTorts  on  beefing  up  the 
agency's  Child  Abuse  Hot  Line  and 


San  Diego  shocker 

Popular  chief  steps  down  to  run  United  Way 


Stunned  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  to  use  when  describing  the 
reaction  of  colleagues  to  the 
announcement  in  January  by  San 
Diego's  nationally  respected  and 
locally  beloved  police  chief.  Jerry 
Sanders,  that  after  six  years,  he 
would  be  resigning  to  become  the 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  United  Way  of  San 
Diego  County. 

"When  he  asked  if  there  were 
any  questions,  you  could  hear  a pin 
drop  in  the  room."  said  Capt. 
Adolfo  Gonzales,  who  attended 
Sanders'  morning  meeting.  *‘We  as 
captains  didn't  have  a clue."  That’s 
not  surprising,  since  Sanders  told 
no  one  what  he  had  planned, 
except  for  his  wife  and  four 
friends. 

Sanders  dismissed  speculation 
that  his  decision  was  based  on 
health  concerns,  saying  he  was 
eager  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
family.  Years  of  working  75-hour 
weeks,  he  said,  had  caused  him  to 
miss  out  on  too  much  of  the  lives 
of  his  two  daughters,  now  1 2 and 
15.  Looking  at  a photograph  of  the 
girls  when  they  were  younger. 
Sandera  said,  "I  haven't  seen  a lot 
in  between." 

At  a news  conference  at  the 
United  Way  headquarters,  Sanders, 
who  will  step  down  in  April,  said 
the  decision  to  leave  the  Police 
Department  was  the  toughest  he 
had  ever  made.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  collect  his  retirement  pension 
until  he  turns  50  next  year,  after 
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which  Sanders  will  received  65 
percent  of  his  $128,004  salary.  As 
head  of  the  United  Way.  he  will  cam 
$165,000  a year. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  an  emotional 
outburst,  he  prepared  his  remarks  and 
distributed  a videotaped  message  to 
his  troops.  "1  got  a little  choked  up 
and  it  was  hard  to  read,"  he  told  The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  "I  think  a 
lot  of  people  are  in  shock.  There  was 
a smnned  silence  after  I told  them." 

Sanders  has  been  a hugely  popular 
chief,  within  both  the  department  and 
the  community.  He  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  as  a San  Diego  cop. 
joining  the  department  in  1973. 
Twenty  years  later,  he  became  its 
youngest  chief  at  the  age  of  42  — 
despite  having  once  sued  the 
department  for  denying  him  promo- 
tion 13  times. 

Councilman  George  Stevens,  a 
sometime  critic  of  the  department  for 
its  interactions  with  the  city's  black 
community,  said  the  Chief's  initia- 
tives to  ban  alcohol  in  parks  and 
impose  a 10  P.M,  curfew  on  adoles- 
cents have  been  carried  out  with  little 
reaction  from  teen-agers  as  to  illegal 
searches  or  harassment.  There  have 
been  no  lawsuits  as  a result  of  the 
strategies.  "He  gels  the  credit  for 
that,"  Stevens  said. 

A pioneer  in  the  field  of  problem- 
oriented  policing,  Sanders  turned  his 
department  into  an  international 
model  and  has  garnered  millions  of 
dollars  in  grants  to  help  implement 
innovative  approaches  be  has 
developed,  Sanders  restructured  the 


department’s  beat  system  so  that 
instead  of  patrolling  68  arbitrarily 
drawn  sections,  police  are 
deployed  among  2 1 distinct 
communities. 

Under  his  tenure,  crime  fell  to 
its  lowest  levels  in  San  Diego  in  25 
years,  while  the  city's  ranks  of 
volunteers  swelled.  “Sanden  has  a 
national  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive,  innovative  and 
compassionate  leaders  in  the 
country,"  said  Chuck  Wexler, 
executive  director  of  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum,  which 
Sanders  serves  as  treasurer. 

Over  the  years.  Sanders  has 
endeared  himself  to  his  troops  by 
occasionally  riding  with  patrol 
officers  and  calling  them  by  their 
first  names.  He  has  shown  up  at  the 
hospital  beds  of  wounded  officers. 
Sanders  even  gave  up  a coveted 
indoor  parking  space  so  that  he 
could  interact  with  the  ranks.  And 
he  has  never  been  afraid  to  display 
a softer  side.  Sanders  had  tears  in 
his  eyes  while  announcing  the 
suicides  of  two  officers,  and  the 
burglary  arrests  of  two  others  while 
on-duty. 

Said  Baltimore  Police  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  Frazier,  the 
president  of  PERF:  "Jerry  is 
certainly  one  of  the  preeminent 
leaders  in  American  law  enforce- 
ment today;  his  contributions  to  the 
profession  are  distinguished.”  His 
wealth  of  experience.  Frazier 
added,  was  the  United  Way's  gain 
and  law  enforcement's  loss. 
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improving  stale  troopers'  pay.  In  that 
regard  Mars  is  "nghi  on  track,”  said 
state  Representative  Bobby  Glover.  A 
former  lobbyist  for  the  Arkansas  State 
Police  Association.  Glover  had  ques- 
tioned Bailey's  commitment  to  raising 
trooper  salaries. 

Counted 

out 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Richard  Frazier  took  a few  well 
earned  days  off  last  month  from  his  job 
at  the  26lh  Precinct  after  fighting  world 
light  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Roy  Jone.s  Jr.  on  Jon.  9 in  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Frazier.  39.  was  ranked  as  the  No,  1 
contender  for  the  World  Boxing  Coun- 
cil title  held  by  the  29-ycar-old  Jones 
— whom  many  observers  consider  to 
be  pound-for-pound  the  best  boxer  in 
the  world.  The  HBO-ielcviscd  bout,  for 
which  Frazier  was  paid  $350,000.  was 
scheduled  for  12  rounds,  but  the  pugi- 
listic peace  officer  never  got  the  chance 
to  show  Jones  what  he  was  made  of, 
because  the  referee  slopped  the  fight  af- 
ter 2 minutes  and  59  seconds  of  the  sec- 
ond round. 

“1  don’t  know  what  to  say."  Frazier 
told  The  New  York  Times.  "I  came  to 
fight.  1 had  a game  plan  to  fight  and  I 
was  never  able  lo  get  into  it.  I think  it 
was  slopped  too  early.  He  wasn't  hurl- 
ing me  " 


Jones,  now  39- 1 with  33  knockouts, 
knocked  down  Frazier  ( 1 8-4- 1 , 7 KO’s) 
with  a right  in  the  first  round,  although 
Frazier  said  he  slipped  on  an  advertis- 
ing sign  on  the  ring  apron.  In  the  sec- 
ond round,  he  was  clipped  with  a left 
to  the  temple  that  sent  him  down  on  his 
back  with  his  legs  in  the  air.  Frazier  beat 
the  10  count,  but  Referee  Armando 
Garcia  felt  he  couldn't  continue  and 
stopped  the  match. 

Pat 

answer 

The  Drug  Policy  Foundation  has  fi- 
nally gotten  the  law  enforcement  voice 
it  needs  to  speak  out  against  the  drug 
war  in  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  a former 
New  York  City  police  commissioner, 
who  recently  accepted  the  job  of  ex- 
ecutive director. 

Murphy,  who  has  also  led  police 
departments  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  Wash- 
ington and  Detroit,  lends  considerable 
influence  to  the  call  for  drug  policy  re- 
forms. said  Ira  Glasser.  the  executive 
director  of  the  Amencan  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  chairman  of  the  foun- 
dation's Board  of  Directors.  The  former 
commissioner,  a member  of  the  group’s 
board  of  directors  and  a long-time  ad- 
vocate of  controlling  the  nation's  drug 
problem  through  a treatment-on-de- 
mand  approach,  said  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  lo  work  for  the  reform  of 
failing  drug  control  policies. 


"1  believe  the  most  destructive  con- 
sequence of  present  policies  is  a dis- 
gracefully high  murder  rate  in  many 
inner  cities,"  Murphy  said  in  a state- 
ment. “Even  though  violent  crime  has 
decreased  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  at 
unacceptably  high  levels." 

Murphy  also  attacked  mandatory 
minimum  sentencing  and  conspiracy 
laws  that  deny  minor  offenders  proba- 
tion or  parole.  And  civil  asset  forfei- 
ture laws,  he  said,  give  police  an  in- 
centive to  seize  “suspicious"  cash  or 
property,  usually  without  having  to  in- 
vestigate whether  a crime  has  been 
commirted. 

"Even  though  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration has  placed  more  emphasis  on 
drug  treatment  programs,"  said 
Murphy,  “we  must  do  more  than  talk 
about  the  'treatment  gap.’  We  cannot 
— and  should  not  try  to  — arrest  our 
way  out  of  the  drug  problem.” 

A 25-year  law  enforcement  veteran 
who  began  his  career  as  a beat  cop  in 
Brooklyn.  Murphy  became  president  of 
the  Police  Foundation  after  serving  as 
New  York's  police  commissioner.  Un- 
til last  year.  Murphy  directed  the  Po- 
lice Policy  Board  of  the  U.S,  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

He  said  he  speaks  for  police  chiefs 
across  the  country  in  stating  that  the 
nation's  drug  policy  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. In  a recent  survey  of  chiefs. 
Murphy  said,  85  percent  wanted  major 
changes  in  policy.  The  emphasis  on 
criminal  justice  and  "dumbed-down 
education  programs"  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good,  he  said. 
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Compstat  meets  City  of  Brotherly  Love 

Tirrioney  tries  to  replicate  his  NYPD  success  in  Philadelphia 


Rule  No.  1 when  you’re  on  the  hoi  seal  during  a Compstai 
meeting:  Know  your  facis.  It’s  a lesson  that  Philadelphia  police 
commanders  arc  learning  — sometimes  painfully  — under 
Police  Commissioner  John  Timoney,  the  man  who  put  ihe  New 
York  City  Police  Department  through  the  same  paces  several 
years  ago  when,  as  first  deputy  commissioner,  he  helped 
implement  the  higlily  successful  crime-fighting  strategy. 

While  the  Compstat  process  has  been  replicated  in  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  across  the  country,  often  with  input 
from  outside  coosulianls,  Philadelphia’s  is  the  only  police 
department  to  have  at  the  helm  one  of  the  system’s  original 
guiding  hands.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether 
Tlmoncy  can  repeat  the  NYPD’s  success  with  Compstat  in  his 
new  command.  Philadelphia  has  had  a longstanding  problem 
with  compiling  accurate  crime  data  — an  essential  component 
of  making  the  strategy  work. 

The  department  has  been  holding  Compstat  sessions  since 
Timoney  took  up  the  reins  last  March.  Comstat  depends  on 
computer-generated  maps  to  zero-in  on  areas  of  the  city  where 
crimes  have  occurred  during  the  previous  week.  Depanmem 
heads,  commanders  and  district  captains  are  then  confronted 
with  those  statistics  during  weekly  meetings,  and  are  subjected 
to  an  intensive  grilling  session  by  Timoney  and  other  top  brass 
on  their  strategies  for  reducing  crime  in  their  jurisdictions. 

Each  week,  two  of  Pluladelphia’s  eight  police  divisions  are 


on  the  hot  seal,  meaning  that  each  division  comes  under  scrutiny 
once  every  four  weeks.  Crime  statistics  for  the  city  and  for  the 
district  being  analyzed  at  a particular  meeting  arc  compared  by 
week  and  month.  Year-to-date  totals  are  compared  to  the  previous 
year’s,  although  these  figures  are  considered  to  be  largely 
untrustworthy.  , 

One  of  Tiraoney's  first  directives  as  Commissioner  was  to 
forbid  the  downgrading  of  reponed  offenses.  He  refused  last  year 
to  submit  the  department’s  statistics  to  the  FBI  for  its  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  because  of  their  unreliability  and  formed  a new 
statistical  analysis  unit  to  tally  crimes  correctly. 

As  a result,  the  department  has  had  a paper  surge  in  crime 
recorded  this  year.  But  in  homicides  and  auto  thefts  — two 
categories  that  are  generally  tabulated  accurately  — the  dcpitn- 
ment  has  made  progress.  In  December,  murders  were  down  by  18 
percent,  and  car  thefts  by  15  percent  — the  first  major  decrease 
in  24  years. 

Correct  reporting,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  first  issues  dealt  with 
at  a December  meeting  run  by  Chief  Inspector  Frank  Pryor, 
which  was  opened  to  reporters  from  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Flanked  by  Timoney  and  his  deputy  commissioners.  Pryor,  a 33- 
year  veteran  with  a gravely  voice  and  a pained  expression  said  to 
mask  a lively  sense  of  humor,  exhorted  police  participants  to 
make  sure  that  from  now  on.  crime  reports  would  be  written 
correctly. 


This  is  not  just  for  1998.”  he  told  the  cuiiunanders.  "Next 
year,  the  year  after,  it’s  going  to  be  as  much  a part  of  our 
culture  as  a cop  with  a cup  of  coffee.” 

The  Compstat  meetings  are  also  a forum,  however,  to  shore 
information  and  ingenuity,  in  the  city’s  I4ih  District,  for 
example,  an  officer  investigating  the  ilicft  of  a cell  phone 
decided  to  call  the  number.  Astonishingly,  the  thief  picked  up. 
Pretending  to  be  the  owner  of  the  phone,  the  olTiccr  asked  for  a 
meeting  so  that  he  could  buy  the  phone  back.  Tic  thief  agreed 
and  at  the  meeting  was  promptly  arrc.stcd. 

"It’s  a tremendous  process."  Officer  Edwiud  Salumon  told 
The  Inquirer.  About  the  cell  phone  trick,  he  said,  "Tjut 
happened  in  North  Division,  and  the  inspector  from  Central 
Division  heard  that,  and  he'll  talk  to  his  captains,  and  those 
capiain.s  will  call  up  other  captains,  and  the  patrol  people  will 
talk  to  the  Detective  Division.” 

Timoney  has  repeatedly  stated.  "Wc  arc  not  here  to 
intimidate.  We're  here  to  learn  and  find  out  how  to  solve 
problems,”  yet  not  every  Compstat  meeting  goes  so  swim- 
mingly for  participants.  One  captain  recalled  being  asked  lor  a 
breakdown  of  aggravated  a.ssaulis  in  his  district  by  domestic 
violence  and  drugs.  He  didn’t  have  the  figures. 

Timoney  responded  with  an  expletive  and  n warning  to 
come  prepared  next  time.  ”Ii  was  obvious  he  wanted  the  true 
scoop,”  said  the  captain,  who  was  nut  identified. 


Drawing  first  blood: 

Chief  wants  DNA  samples  in  hate-mail  case 


Paducah,  Ky..  Police  Chief  Kermit 
Perdew  may  be  within  his  legal  rights 
to  order  his  entire  department  — sworn 
and  civilian  employees  alike  — to  pro- 
vide blood  samples  for  DNA  testing, 
but  the  controversial  decision  has  still 
raised  the  hackJes  of  civil  libertarians 
in  the  Bluegrass  State. 

The  testing  was  ordered  in  early 
January  in  an  effort  by  Perdew  to  find 
out  who  sent  four  of  the  department’s 
1 0 African-American  officers  the  same 
hate  mail  letter  in  1997,  The  Chief  had 
sent  the  letters’  envelopes  to  the  FBI 
for  fingerprint  analysis,  but  the  bureau 
was  unable  to  find  any  prints  other  than 
those  of  individuals  who  were  known 


When  the  Connecticut  State  Police 
refer  to  a "dead  zone.”  they’re  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Stephen  King  novel  by 
that  name.  They  are  referring  to  a po- 
tentially dangerous  situation  that  has 
been  brewing  for  18  years,  in  which 
radio  communication  is  not  possible 
through  large  portions  of  some  towns. 

Now  the  effort  to  install  a new  com- 
munication system  — the  first  since 
1940  — may  be  in  trouble  again  be- 
cau.se  of  a contract  dispute,  slate  offi- 
cials say.  "I  have  to  be  frank,”  said  Pub- 
lic Safety  Commissioner  Henry  C.  Lee. 
"If  the  whole  issue  cannot  be  resolved, 
we’ll  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board.” 

The  contract  disagreement  centers 
on  the  officials’  demand  that  Motorola 
Inc.  guarantee  that  the  new  system 
cover  98  percent  of  the  slate.  Motorola 
wants  the  police  to  increa.se  the  num- 
ber of  frequencies  and  transmitter  tow- 
ers or  be  satisfied  with  less  than  98  per- 
cent coverage,  said  Lee.  "Nobody  can 
deliver  100  percent  coverage,”  he  told 
The  Hartford  Courant.  “but  98  percent 
is  the  highest  standard  in  the  field.  We 


to  have  handled  the  material. 

The  state’s  crime  lab,  he  said,  could 
not  examine  the  letters  because  no 
crime  had  officially  been  committed. 
The  letters  did  not  contain  threats,  just 
offensive  language. 

Last  year,  Perdew  sent  three  of  the 
envelopes  that  still  had  their  flaps  to  a 
private  lah  in  Nashville  to  see  if  it  could 
obtain  a DNA  sample  from  the  saliva 
used  to  seal  them.  The  sample  success- 
fully developed  there  will  be  used  to 
compare  with  tjie  genetic  samples  taken 
from  the  68-member  Paducah  force. 

“Based  on  that,  I came  out  with  a 
general  order  from  my  department  that 
everyone  would  be  required  to  donate 


are  not  going  to  lower  our  standards.” 

Connecticut’s  radio  problems  began 
years  ago.  when  the  State  Police  failed 
to  secure  enough  frequencies  on  the  800 
MHz  radio  band.  Even  with  a new  sys- 
tem. this  could  mean  greater  radio  in- 
terference. Lee  has  offered  to  fly  out  to 
Illinois  to  discuss  the  problem  with 
Motorola’s  president  in  a last-ditch  ef- 
fort to  resolve  the  dispute. 

Troopers  have  become  accustomed 
to  relying  on  their  own  cell  phones  and 
pagers.  “It's  something  they  live  with 
now,”  said  the  president  of  the  state 
police  union,  Robert  Veach.  ‘Tm  dis- 
couraged and  worried  that  if  they  go 
back  to  square  one,  it  will  be  another 
two  or  three  years  without  a communi- 
cation system,  and  these  problems 
should  have  been  ironed  out  at  a differ- 
ent stage.” 

Patrolling  the  hilly  terrain  of  north- 
western Connecticut,  Trooper  John 
Bement  of  Troop  B.  based  in  North 
Canaan,  said  he  carried  a cell  phone,  a 
pager  and  a tape  recorder.  There  are 
dead  zones  in  each  of  the  region’s  nine 
towns  covered  by  the  Slate  Police.  ”I 


blood  to  have  a DNA  lest  run  on  it  and 
have  it  compared  lo  the  DNA  found  on 
the  envelope,”  Perdew  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  The  reason  it  was  an 
order  rather  than  a request,  he  said,  was 
that  he  wanted  the  department  to  know 
he  was  still  serious  about  an  incident 
which  had  “caused  the  department  a 
black  eye.” 

Any  officer  who  does  not  submit  to 
the  lest  will  be  charged  with  insubordi- 
nation, said  Perdew.  If  a match  is  found, 
ihe  Chief  said  he  would  suspend  the 
employee  and  recommend  his  or  her 
dismissal. 

The  incident  dates  lo  September 
1997,  when  several  of  the  department’s 


carry  a pocket  recorder  in  the  event 
something  happens  to  me  and  I can't 
get  through  to  the  troop.”  he  said. 
Troopers  sometimes  have  to  be  paged 
to  go  to  emergencies  because  dispatch- 
ers cannot  raise  them  on  the  radio. 

The  most  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
problem  occurred  last  September  when 
a trooper  in  Willingioo  had  to  use  a 
resident's  telephone  to  call  the  Tolland 
barrack.s  for  help  after  three  colleagues 
were  shot.  Police  radios  and  cell  phones 
did  not  work. 

In  another  instance,  a trooper  re- 
sponding lo  a domestic  dispute  m 
Volunlown  had  to  use  his  personal  cell 
phone  to  call  for  backup  after  he  had 
driven  into  a ’’dead  spot." 

Veach  recalled  an  incident  on  Jan. 
13  in  which  a trooper  had  to  subdue  a 
woman  in  Marlborough  with  pepper 
spray  after  she  began  hurling  computer 
equipment  at  him.  The  trooper  had  re- 
sponded to  a report  of  "an  out-of-con- 
trol  female”  and  tned  repeatedly  to  call 
the  Colchester  barracks  after  she  had 
become  combative.  He  finally  had  lo 
use  the  woman’s  telephone. 


black  officers  received  letters  contain- 
ing racial  slurs  and  derogatory  com- 
ments about  African-American  police. 
The  letters  were  written  on  discontin- 
ued department  stationery  that  would 
have  been  available  to  anyone  work- 
ing in  ihe  building. 

Three  of  the  four  officers  who  re- 
ceived the  letters  arc  among  those  or- 
dered lo  submit  a blood  sample.  One 
of  the  four  has  resigned  since  the  inci- 
dent. Five  other  officers  have  resigned 
or  retired  since  September  1997,  While 
Perdew  said  he  could  not  compel  those 
officers  to  provide  a sample,  they  had 
agreed  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  officers  who  received  the 
letter,  Stefan  Jagoe,  told  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  that  he  was  “tickled  to 
death"  that  the  Chief  was  trying  to  iden- 
tify the  writer  of  the  letter.  Jagoe  added, 
however,  that  he  hoped  the  mandatory 
testing  did  not  cause  dissension  within 
a department  that  had  had  its  share  of 
racial  bias  complaints. 

But  Perdew  defended  (he  mandatory 
testing,  saying  the  letters  hud  caused 
problems  within  the  department  and  a 
bad  public  perception  of  the  agency.  “I 
think  we  need  to  clear  the  air,”  he  told 
LEN.  ”I  need  to  be  able  to  say.  ‘This 
person  did  it.'  or  by  the  same  token. 
'These  people  didn’t  do  it.”' 

Racism  cuts  both  ways,  said  the 
Chief,  hurting  not  only  those  it  is  aimed 
at.  but  also  those  who  would  not  en- 
gage m such  behavior.  “It  hurts  them 
loo,”  he  said 

Testing  all  of  Ihe  department’s 
sworn  personnel,  retired  officers  and 
civilian  employees  — a total  of  about 
80  people  — will  cost  aboui  $25,000. 
Samples  have  already  been  obtained 
from  one  of  Paducah's  patrol  platoons, 
some  1 8 officers.  Perdew  said  he  would 
be  sending  the  lab  samples  in  group- 
ings so  as  not  to  overwhelm  either  it  or 
the  department.  The  results,  which  will 
come  from  the  lab  that  handles  DNA 
testing  for  the  Slate  Police,  will  not  be 
available  for  at  least  four  months. 

DNA  testing  was  preferable  to  giv- 
ing officers  polygraphs,  Perdew  told 


The  Councr-Joumal.  because  it  is  u 
more  exact  science.  The  department  had 
to  withdraw  a "John  Doc”  misdemeanor 
hura.ssmcni  charge  it  filed  against  the 
unknown  perpciralor  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  testing,  said  Stacey 
Blankenship,  one  of  the  city’s  outside 
allumeys.  Perdew  could  nnl  have  forced 
any  potential  enmmul  suspects  lo  lake 
a test  that  could  incriminate  them. 

Although  the  Louisville  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Kentucky  believes  Perdew’s  order  sets 
an  “ugly  precedent.”  it  could  find  no 
Federal  or  state  laws  lo  prohibit  the 
practice.  .Said  excculive  dirccior  Fvercit 
Hoffman:  "We’re  troubled  whenever 
employers  invade  the  privacy  nghis  of 
employees  m this  manner  It  may  well 
turn  out  to  he  legal  for  the  Paducah 
Police  Deportment  lo  conduct  their  in- 
vestigation in  this  manner,  hul  it  docs 
set  some  disturbing  precedents," 

Part  of  the  problem,  said  Hoffman, 
is  that  it  is  a "suspicionlcss  search.”  The 
department  is  not  asking  only  those 
employees  who  they  believe  lo  have 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the 
hale  mail  to  provide  samples,  but  all 
employees  "That's  particularly  disturb- 
ing,” he  said. 

Yet  that  is  what  has  allayed  fears  that 
the  department  is  unfairly  choosing 
personnel  for  testing.  Perdew  pointed 
out  that  the  dcpurtmcni  is  nut  doing 
anything  different  than  it  would  under 
required  drug  testing.  "I'm  nut  doing  it 
randomly.  I plan  to  do  everyone."  he 
told  LEN.  "There  is  nothing  m our  slate 
laws  that  prevent  me  from  doing  it." 

Approximately  onc-third  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  tested  so  far.  with 
must  saying  they  support  Perdew's  ac- 
tion Several  officers  wrote  what  he 
called  a "lengthy  protest"  that  the 
samples  were  not  being  given  volun- 
tarily but  rather  under  orders. 

"1  think  the  general  consensus  is  that 
cither,  one.  they  were  ordered  so  they 
have  to  do  it.  or  two.  they  were  ordered 
to  do  It,  but  they  are  glad  lo  do  it  be- 
cause they  want  to  see  this  resolved." 
Perdew  said. 


Conn,  troopers  resort  to  ingenuity 
to  overcome  radio  ‘dead  spots’ 
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Megan’s  Law  registries 
are  an  Internet  sensation 


Billy  L.  Marshall  stares  with  cold 
menace  from  his  sex  offender  registra- 
tion photo,  a heavy-set.  27-ycar-old 
Richmond.  Va..  man  convicted  in  1989 
df  aggravated  sexual  battery  on  a vic- 
tim under  13.  His  is  just  one  of  more 
than  4.000  individual  sex  offender 
records  that  can  be  accessed  through  the 
Virginia  State  Police’s  new  Web  site,  a 
cheap,  efficient  and  increasingly  popu- 
lar way  of  implementing  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  public  notification  re- 
quirements of  Megan's  Law, 

There  are  currently  14  states  that 
have  launched  Web  sites,  according  to 
the  Center  for  Sex  Offender  Manage- 
ment, a nonprofit  group  ba.sed  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  These  include  Alaska  — 
perhaps  the  first  to  do  so  in  1996  — 
Alabama.  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas. 
Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

“States  ore  doing  this  to  correspond 
with  the  Megan's  Law  aspect  of  the 
Jacob  Wettcrling  Act,  and  this  actually 
does  meet  tiiat  provision  as  an  inexpen- 
sive and  wide-reaching  way  for  states 
to  distribute  information  about  sex  of- 
fenders — their  way  of  doing  commu- 
nity notification,”  said  Scott  Mattson, 
a research  associate  with  the  center  who 
has  been  studying  sex  otiender  notifi- 
cation laws  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  1996  Megan’s  Law  was  an 
amendment  to  the  1994  Wetterling  Act 
that  calls  for  public  notification  about 
the  proximity  of  convicted  sex  offend- 
ers within  the  community. 

l"he  concerns  over  public  notifica- 
tion ' ia  the  Internet  differ  from  those 
over  conventional  public  notification  in 
ways  that  are  unique  to  the  medium. 
There  is  the  possibility,  Mattson  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  that  a state's 
offender  list  could  be  breached  by  hack- 
ers and  altered.  Also,  it  allows  sex  of- 
fenders to  Icam  about  each  other  sim- 
ply by  accessing  the  sites. 

‘That’s  a big  one,”  said  Mattson. 
"You  know  how  child  pornography  is 
such  a big  thing  on  the  Net'.’  Well,  you 
have  a mailing  list  of  entire  states  full 
of  se.x  offenders  right  at  your  finger- 
tips." 

Since  Virginia's  site  was  launched 
on  Dec.  29. 1998.  it  has  had  more  than 
3.3  million  hits.  The  volume  has  been 
so  great  — mostly  from  curiosity  seek- 
ers — that  the  VSP  hud  to  install  two 
additional  proces.sors.saidCupt.  Lewis 
Vass.  who  heads  the  agency's  criminal 
justice  information  services  division. 

The  site  lists  all  those  convicted  of 
violent  sex  crimes  since  July  1.  1994, 
Under  state  law,  registration  involves 
fingerpnnls.  a photograph  and  submis- 
sion of  personal  history  and  u convic- 
tion history.  Slate  police  estimate  that 
SOO  to  700  names  in  in  the  data  base 
belong  to  prison  inmates  registered  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Corrections. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  in- 
mates' addresses  may  be  the  most  ac- 
curate on  the  list,  since  police  have  to 
rely  on  recently  released  inmates  them- 
selves for  current  home  addresses.  At 
least  one  imprisoned  violent  sex  of- 
fender has  refused  to  register.  Charles 
Riley,  an  inmate  at  the  Nottoway  Cor- 
rectional Center  in  Burkcvillc  who  is 
serving  six  life  terms  plus  50  years  for 
kidnapping,  rape  and  sodomy,  contends 
that  forcing  sex  offenders  to  register 
while  still  in  prison  could  leave  them 
vuLierable  to  attacks  from  other  inmates 
whose  relatives  have  accessed  their 


conviction  history. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  sex 
offenders  arc  disliked  and  preyed  upon 
by  fellow  inmates."  Riley  wrote  to  The 
Richmond  Timcs-Dispalch. 

One  of  the  states  to  take  precautions 
against  the  potential  for  its  list  to  be 
used  by  vigilantes  and  others  is  Texas, 
said  Mattson.  To  access  that  stale’s  Web 
site,  he  said,  a user  must  submit  an  E- 
mail  application,  which  gives  the  Texas 
Deportment  of  Public  Safety  the  names 
of  each  person  to  have  accessed  the  site. 

"1  think  that’s  a very  protective  way 
of  doing  it,"  Mattson  said.  "1  think  they 
arc  taking  precautions  in  case  of  vigi- 
luntismortoo  much  harassment.  In  case 


Web  sites  keep  the 
public  apprised  — and 
allow  sex  offenders  to 
learn  of  each  other's 
whereabouts. 


anything  happens,  they  have  a list  of 
these  registries." 

The  state,  which  has  also  instituted 
a $3,15  charge  per  search,  plus  a 57- 
cent  charge  per  session,  lists  15,500  sex 
offenders  who  have  registered  with  lo- 
cal police  agencies  under  a 1997  law. 

Mathson  also  pointed  to  sites  where 
users  must  first  submit  the  name  of  a 
particulur  person,  or  a specific  area  for 
searching  so  that  the  entire  list  cannot 
be  accessed.  But.  he  said.  “There  is 
nothing  as  extreme  as  what  they  do  [in 
Texas]," 

Arkansas  went  on  line  with  its  sex 
offender  list  last  May  after  residents’ 
fear  of  lawsuits  hindered  the  stale’s 
public  notification  provision.  Under 
state  law,  police  classify  sex  offenders 
in  one  of  three  categories.  Level  one 
offenders,  those  deemed  to  pose  the 
least  risk,  must  register  with  police,  but 
cannot  have  their  identities  made  pub- 
lic. Law  enforcement  is  allowed  to  pub- 
lish information  and  notify  the  public 
about  level  two  and  level  three  offend- 
ers. 

But  while  public  officials  are  pro- 
tected from  lawsuits  it  they  are  publish- 
ing the  information  in  “good  faith." 
media  outlets  ore  not.  Officers  across 
the  stale  reported  that  business  owners 
would  not  post  handbills  about  offend- 
ers in  the  most  serious  categories  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  being  sued. 

"Newspapers  won’t  run  it,  television 
won’t  run  it,  you  can't  get  the  notifica- 
tions out  there,"  said  Lieut.  Rodney 
Neighbors,  who  determines  the  sex  of- 
fender ratings  for  the  Garland  County 
Shenffs  Department. 

The  department  has  been  giving  its 
information  to  a Web  site  provider  who 
began  putting  the  1 3 level  two  and  level 
three  offenders’  names  on  line.  But 
Neighbors  complained  that  the  offender 
notification  system  was  mandated  un- 
der an  unfunded  law.  Without  money 
to  fund  it,  he  told  The  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat-Gazette. the  Web  site  is  so  outdated 
that  about  50  offenders  are  not  on  it. 

The  most  recent  site  to  be  launched 
is  Connecticut’s,  which  went  up  on  Jan. 
1.  It  drew  more  than  I. SOO  hits  in  its 
first  eight  hours,  said  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Henry  Lee.  Under  the 
state's  version  of  Megan’s  Law,  the  site 


lists  the  names  of  500  convicted  sex 
offenders  who  have  registered  with 
police,  and  will  ultimately  list  more 
than  1,700  offenders  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crimes  ranging  from  rape 
to  inappropriate  touching. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  offend- 
ers must  give  blood  to  police  for  a DNA 
data  base,  and  have  their  photographs 
and  fingerprints  taken.  Police  were  due 
to  begin  tracking  down  offenders  who 
didn't  register  one  week  after  the  site’s 
launch,  said  Lee. 

The  Web  site  has  been  welcomed  by 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Megan  Nicole 
Kanka  Foundation,  whose  president, 
Debbi  Lindsay,  told  The  Hartford  Cou- 
ram  that  obtaining  copies  of  the  list 
from  local  police  has  been  difficult  for 
some  residents.  "Police  departments 
have  not  always  made  the  list  avail- 
able,” she  said.  ‘There  was  a man  m 
Shelton  who  wasn't  able  to  look  at  the 
list  unless  a police  officer  was  in  the 
room  with  him.  This  will  eliminate  that 
kind  of  problem.” 

A Willimantic  man.  Trenton  Wright 
Jr.  was  denied  access  to  the  list  because 
police  feared  he  would  extract  informa- 
tion from  it  about  a suspect  in  the  kill- 
ing last  August  of  an  1 1-year-old  girl. 
Police  withheld  the  list,  saying  it  con- 
tained information  about  a suspect  in 
the  slaying.  ‘There  is  no  penally  pro- 
vision in  the  law  if  a high-ranking  of- 
ficer decides  to  black  out  the  Internet 
list  because  someone  is  a suspect  in 
another  investigation."  Wright  said. 

In  California  and  in  Louisiana, 
Mattson  noted,  there  are  instances  of 
individuals  compiling  their  own  lists  of 
convicted  sex  offenders  after  visiting 
police  agencies  because  they  contend 
that  law  enforcement  does  not  do  a good 
enough  job  of  broadly  releasing  the  in- 
formation. 


NJ  sex  offenders 
get  the  gate 


In  yet  another  of  the  unforesee- 
able ways  that  Megan's  Law  has  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  fabric  of  ev- 
eryday life  in  New  Jersey, 
homeowners  in  two  exclusive,  gated 
communities  in  Essex  and  Warren 
counties  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
December  to  bar  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders categorized  as  Tier  3,  or  be- 
yond rehabilitation,  from  buying 
property  or  living  within  the  devel- 
opments. 

One  such  ban  was  passed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  1,500 
residents  in  Panther  Valley  in 
Allamuchy,  in  Warren  County.  And 
in  the  city  of  West  Orange,  one  of 
six  divisions  of  the  private  Eagle 
Ridge  Villas  formalized  a vole  that 
would  add  similar  provisions  to  its 
master  deed.  The  idea  has  also  spread 
to  developments  in  Raritan. 
Rockaway,  Mahwah  and  Dorset  Hol- 
low in  Morristown. 

‘Tm  happy  to  keep  my  property 
values  up.”  said  David  Rettig,  presi- 
dent of  the  six-member  board  that 
governs  Eagle  Ridge.  So  far,  Rettig’s 
section  is  the  only  one  that  has  passed 
the  provision. 

The  ban  seems  reasonable,  said 
L.  Michael  Kreiger,  president  of  the 
280-unit  Apple  Ridge  condominium 
association  in  Mahwah.  “You  have  a 
community  where  people  move  for 
a higher -level  of  security,”  he  told 
The  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

When  individuals  move  into  pri- 
vate developments,  they  already  give 
up  some  of  their  rights  at  the  door, 
observed  David  Ramsey,  a 
Morristown  attorney  whose  firm  rep- 
resents more  than  100  condo  asso- 
ciations around  the  state  and  which 
drafted  all  of  the  amendments  under 
consideration.  'The  basis  of  the  Con- 


stitution limits  the  Government,"  he 
told  The  Star-Ledger.  "!t  doesn’t,  in 
general,  limit  private  individuals." 

A condo  association  is  not  a gov- 
ernmental entity.  Ramsey  noted. 
Landlords  may  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion  or  creed, 
he  added,  but  sexual  predators  are 
not  a protected  class. 

For  some,  the  issue  is  not  so  cut 
and  dried,  however.  Ed  Martone. 
executive  director  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  said,  the  measure 
amounts  to  a mutated  form  of  ban- 
ishment, and  exile  is  not  an  accept- 
able provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Martone  went  on  to  note  that  il  is 
unclear  a group  of  individuals  who 
get  together  privately  and  establish 
membership  rules  have  any  obliga- 
tion to  protect  Constitutional  rights. 

Kale  Selich,  who  lives  in  a sec- 
tion of  Eagle  Ridge  that  did  not  pass 
the  measure,  complained  that  sex 
offenders  who  are  allowed  in  one 
division  will  simply  walk  over  to 
those  that  will  not  have  them. 

“I  love  children,  and  I am  a 
woman."  Selich  said,  “and  I am  the 
last  person  that  would  want  to  see  a 
Tier  3 offender,  but  what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do.  put  walls  to  keep  them 
safe?  How  does  this  help  anything?’’ 

Phyllis  Matihey.  president  of  the 
Coalition  of  Associations  for  Politi- 
cal Action,  which  represents  condo- 
minium and  co-op  owners  across  the 
Slate,  supports  the  ban,  but  worries 
about  its  possible  use  to  keep  out 
other  undesirables.  "1  have  concerns 
about  how  it  would  be  enforced  and 
what  kind  of  burden  it  would  place 
on  the  vast  majority  of  completely 
innocent  prospective  owners  and 
tenants." 


After  shooting,  Riverside  PD 
force  policies  under  scrutiny 


Already  the  focus  of  national  atten- 
tion in  the  wake  of  the  fatal  police 
shooting  of  a black  teen-ager,  the  city 
of  Riverside.  Calif,,  has  impaneled  a 1 5- 
member  civilian  botu'd  to  reevaluate 
local  law  enforcement  policies  govern- 
ing the  use  of  force. 

The  board  is  expected  to  issue  a re- 
port within  90  days,  said  Mayor  Ron 
Loveridge. 

in  the  weeks  following  the  death  of 
19- year-old  Tyisha  Miller,  a series  of 
well-attended  protests  have  been  orga- 
nized by  church  and  civil  rights  groups 
m Riverside,  a city  of  225.000  just  60 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Miller  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  chest  12  times  by 
police  who  had  responded  toa911  call 
about  an  unresponsive  teen-ager  in  a 
locked  cor  with  a gun.  Her  family  has 
demanded  a Federal  investigation  in  the 
case,  claiming  she  was  unconscious  at 
the  time  of  shooting. 

While  allegations  of  racist  overtones 
to  the  shooting  have  been  disavowed 
by  the  department,  many  black  resi- 
dents claim  they  are  stopped  by  local 
police  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
race,  and  say  Miller’s  death  was  a con- 
sequence of  "sleeping  black.” 

Andrew  Roth,  an  attorney  for 
Miller's  family,  told  USA  Today  that 
the  shooting  is  part  of  a pattern  that 
traces  back  to  a 1970  incident  in  which 


two  police  officers  responding  to  a call 
in  a black  neighborhood  were  am- 
bushed and  killed.  "There’s  a higher 
likelihood  that  contact  between  police 
and  a black  person  will  involved  a po- 
lice officer  drawing  on  his  gun,”  he  said. 

However,  the  chairman  of  the  newly 
impaneled  board.  Riverside  lawyer  Jack 
Clarke  Jr.,  said  the  city  is  no  different 
from  any  other  locality  in  that  regard. 

"There  are  concerns  nationally 
about  whether  police  use  force  exces- 
sive for  the  situation,”  he  said.  "But 
remember,  the  police  have  a very  diffi- 
cult job.  They  have  to  make  decisions 
you  and  I never  have  to  make,  in  a split 
second.  What  is  proper  is  for  us  to  re- 
view how  our  police  forces  are  trained.” 

The  incident  began  at  2 A.M.  on 
Dec.  28  when  Miller,  who  had  spent  the 
day  at  an  amusement  park  and  mall  with 
friends,  got  a flat  tire  on  the  way  home. 
She  pulled  into  an  open  gas  station  and 
waited  with  the  car  while  the  one  friend 
still  with  her  went  to  call  her  family. 

When  Miller's  cousin  and  another 
friend  arrived  at  the  gas  station,  Miller 
appeared  to  be  unconscious,  they  said. 
Inside  the  locked,  idling  car.  she  was 
shaking  and  appeared  to  have  foam  at 
the  comers  of  her  mouth.  On  the  scat 
next  to  her  was  a .38-caliber  pistol. 

After  calling  Miller’s  family  to  have 
someone  bring  a spare  key  for  the  car. 


they  called  911  to  report  a medical 
emergency.  Preliminary  toxicology  re- 
ports have  shown  that  Miller  had  a 
blood-alcohol  level  of  .13  — the  stale 
level  for  intoxication  is  .08.  Traces  of 
cannabinoids.  the  active  ingredient  in 
marijuana,  were  also  found,  according 
to  Neil  Lingle,  chief  deputy  in  the  Riv- 
erside County  Coroner’s  office. 

While  few  details  have  been  pro- 
vided by  authorities  about  what  hap- 
pened after  the  91 1 call,  a lawyer  for 
the  four  officers  involved  in  the  shoot- 
ing. William  Hadden,  said  the  police 
feared  Miller  was  trying  to  commit  sui- 
cide. was  overdosing  on  drugs  or  was 
having  a seizure.  Medical  personnel  are 
not  allowed  to  approach  until  the  sub- 
ject is  disarmed,  be  said. 

When  Miller  did  not  respond  to 
shouting,  one  of  the  officers  broke  the 
driver’s  window  with  his  baton.  At  that 
point,  he  heard  a "boom."  Thinking  she 
was  shooting  at  him,  he  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  fired  into  the  car.  Authori- 
ties have  not  released  test  results  that 
show  whether  Miller’s  gun  was  fired. 

In  all,  24  rounds  were  fired  in  two 
volleys,  said  Hadden.  Two  other  offic- 
ers. he  said,  saw  Miller  “lurch  forward" 
and  grab  the  gun  beside  her.  The  offic- 
ers — three  whiles  and  one  Latino  — 
have  been  suspended  with  pay  while  the 
incident  is  investigated. 
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Who  watches  the  watchers  in  LA  ? 


Parks  bristles  at  broader  powers  for  l-G 


Recommendations  by  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council’s  Public  Safely 
Committee  to  give  the  Police 
Deparuijent's  civilian  inspector  general 
“unfettered  access”  to  LAPD  informa- 
tion and  the  authority  to  initiate  inves- 
tigations have  been  denounced  by  Po- 
lice Chief  Bernard  C.  Parks  as  a severe 
encroachment  on  his  authority. 

Parks's  accusation  came  in  the  wake 
of  chaiges  made  by  the  city’s  first  in- 
spector general,  Kalhenne  Mader,  who 
said  her  authority  and  powers  were  un- 
dercut by  the  Police  Commission. 
Mader’s  resignation  in  November  has 
sparked  debate  among  the  police,  the 
commissioners,  local  civil  rights  activ- 
ists and  the  City  Council  on  how  much 
authority  should  come  with  the  job. 

Mader,  who  held  the  position  for 
less  than  three  years,  was  the  city's  first 
inspector  general  since  the  Christopher 
Commission  recommended  creation  of 
the  post  in  its  landmark  1991  report 
following  riots  that  stemmed  from  the 


Rodney  King  beating  incident  She  was 
forced  out  by  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners. who  claimed  her  work  was 
substandard.  But  in  an  interview  in  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Mader  said  she  left 
because  the  board  no  longer  welcomed 
her  scrutiny  of  the  department. 

‘Today  we  have  a popular  police 
chief,  low  crime  rates  and  no  major 
Rodney  King  type  of  incident.”  said 
Mader  in  an  interview  in  The  Los  An- 
geles Times.  "People  feel  secure  and 
are  less  likely  to  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  there  are  still  problems  in  the 
disciplinary  system.” 

As  envisioned  by  the  Christopher 
Commission,  the  inspector  general 
would  be  the  public’s  representative  at 
the  LAPD.  overseeing  the  department's 
disciplinary  system  and  citizen  com- 
plaints. It  would  also  provide  safe  re- 
course for  department  whistle-blowers 
who  feared  retaliation  from  colleagues. 

It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  reforms  to  come  from  the 


Commission’s  report.  But  when  Ange- 
lenos voted  to  approve  the  post’s  cre- 
ation in  1995.  the  proposition  they  ap- 
proved was  unclear  regarding  to  whom 
the  inspector  general  would  report. 

At  issue  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
City  Charier  that  calls  for  the  inspector 
general  to  report  to  the  Police 
Commission’s  executive  director.  Jo- 
seph A.  Gunn,  and  not  directly  to  the 
commissioners  themselves.  T\vo  groups 
studying  the  reform  of  the  charter  have 
suggested  restructuring  it  so  that  the 
inspector  general  reports  directly  to  the 
board.  But  Gunn,  a former  police  com- 
mander. has  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
board  is  opposed  to  any  amendment  that 
would  alter  the  charter’s  reporting  struc- 
ture. The  board  has  also  long  resisted 
giving  the  inspector  general  the  author- 
ity to  initiative  investigations  without 
its  approval  — a stance  supported  by 
the  LAPD’s  top  executives. 

Parks  was  outraged,  said  Los  An- 
geles Times  sources,  by  proposals  made 


Clinton  pushes  $1.3  billion 
more  for  COPS  programs 


The  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Community -Oriented  Policing  Services 
got  a renewed  lease  on  life  Jan.  14when 
President  Clinton  unveiled  his  budget 
asking  Congress  to  extend  the  program 
with  $1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  2000. 

The  21st  Century  Policing  Initiative, 
which  will  build  on  COPS,  is  expected 
to  put  50.000  new  police  officers  on  the 
street  and  help  departments  purchase 
the  latest  crime-fighting  technology. 
“Criminals  have  the  best  technology.” 
said  Clinton.  "Police  should,  loo.” 
Criminals  have  been  going  free  for  too 
long,  he  said,  because  the  methods  of 
gathering  evidence  were  not  up  to  dale. 

Under  the  President's  budget,  a to- 
tal of  $6.4  billion  will  be  poured  into 
the  COPS  program  over  the  next  five 
years  to  meet  Clinton’s  goal  of  putting 
100.000  new  police  on  the  beat  under 
the  1994  crime  law.  The  total  as  of 
October  was  88,500  and  climbing,  ac- 
cording to  the  Justice  Department. 


In  the  last  wave  of  hinng  with  fund- 
ing from  the  COPS  office,  8 1 police  and 
sheriff's  departments  in  29  states  are 
due  to  receive  grants  to  hire  161  com- 
munity policing  officers.  The  grants, 
announced  by  Vice  President  A1  Gore 
on  Jan.  7,  were  awarded  under  the  Uni- 
versal Hinng  Program,  which  provides 
funding  for  75  percent  of  the  total  sal- 
ary and  benefits  of  each  officer  hired 
for  up  to  three  years,  to  a maximum  of 
$75,000. 

The  influx  of  new  funds  proposed 
by  Clinton  will  coincide  with  a 26-year 
low  in  both  reported  and  unreporied 
violent  crimes.  Preliminary  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Justice  Department  on 
Jan.  14  predicted  that  the  number  of 
such  incidents  last  year  was  less  than  3 
million  for  the  first  lime  since  1973. 

A midyear  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  serious  violent  crimes  has  been 
steadily  dropping  from  a high  of  4.19 


million  in  1993.  Last  year.  BJS  reported 
2.88  million  as  compared  with  3.04 
million  in  its  final  data  for  1997.  By 
factoring  in  simple  assault  along  with 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault  and 
homicide  as  defined  under  serious  vio- 
lent crimes,  the  1997  figures  nses  to 
8.61  million. 

“The  momentum  is  so  strongly  on 
our  side  that  if  we  continue  to  hire  more 
police,  to  give  the  police  the  technol- 
ogy to  do  a better  job.  we  can  continue 
to  have  dramatic  reductions  in  the 
crime."  Jose  Cerda,  a crime  specialist 
on  the  White  House  Domestic  Policy 
Council,  told  The  Associated  Press. 

In  addition  to  money  earmarked  for 
the  hinng  of  new  officers,  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion package  will  also  provide  funds  for 
competitive  grant  programs,  including 
$350  million  for  local  police  agencies 
to  tap  into  for  new  communication, 
crime-solving  and  crime-analysis  tech- 
nologies. 


The  past  comes  to  life  with 
new  Seattle  PD  museum 


by  the  City  Council  committee  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  inspector  gen- 
eral. Hearings  held  after  Mader  ten- 
dered her  resignation  resulted  in  the 
committee  directing  the  city  attorney  to 
draft  a bill  that  would  not  only  give  the 
inspector  gencraJ  the  authority  to  ini- 
tiate investigations  without  Police 
Commission  approval  and  to  obtain 
access  to  all  LAPD  information,  but 
also  to  offer  witnesses  confidentiality 
in  both  criminal  and  administrative  in- 
vestigationj  and  to  release  investigative 
findings  unedited. 

In  a strongly-worded,  eight-page 
letter  to  the  committee.  Parks  said;  “Al- 
lowing the  inspector  general  to  actively 
engage  in  the  operations  of  that  disci- 
plinary process  is  dangerous  and  dimin- 
ishes accountability  for  the  outcomes. 

It  IS  truly  amazing  that  consideration 
would  be  given  to  a move  in  this  direc- 
tion given  our  recent  reported  difficul- 
ties with  police  leadership  and  account- 
ability.” 

The  committee's  chair.  Council- 
woman  Laura  Chick,  is  among  those 
who  believe  the  inspector  general's  role 
should  be  strengthened  to  maximize  the 
effective  oversight  of  the  LAPD.  She 
has  been  joined  by  civil  nghls  activists 
as  well  as  by  key  figures  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Christopher  Commission  report. 
The  conflict  has  also  widened  in  recent 
months  to  include  stinging  critiques  of 
the  Police  Commission's  effectiveness 
as  the  LAPD's  civilian  overseer. 

Said  Connie  Rice,  a former  co-di- 
rector of  the  NAACP  l-egal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund.  “1  have  no  confi- 
dence at  this  point  that  the  Chnsiopher 
Commission  reforms  in  terms  of  civil- 
ian oversight  are  being  carried  out  by 
this  IPoliceJ  Commission." 

For  months  before  Muder's  resig- 
nation. which  look  effect  on  Jan.  1. 
Gunn  had  told  city  officials  and  others 
that  he  was  the  inspector  general's  su- 
perior. But  in  a letter  that  made  perfectly 
clear  what  the  Christopher  panel  had 
in  mind  when  it  drafted  the  report,  a 
group  of  prominent  attorneys  who  had 
played  integral  roles  on  the  commission 
told  Chick  that  the  blue-ribbon  panel 
had  believed  an  inspector  general 
should  have  "unfettered  access”  to 
LAPD  information  and  direct  contact 
with  the  commissioners,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
executive  director. 


"It  was  clear  i(  s that  lliere  needed 
to  be  direct,  tv  o way  conununication 
between  the  inspector  general  und  the 
Police  Co-imission."  the  attorneys 
wnilc.  adding  that  they  hud  never  in- 
tended there  to  be  an  intemicdiury  be- 
tween the  department’s  civilian  watch- 
dog and  the  board.  "Such  a 'buffered' 
relationship  would  undermine  both  the 
independence  and  apparent  authority  of 
the  office."  said  the  letter’s  lead  author. 
Mark  R.  Steinberg,  former  deputy  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  Christopher  panel. 
Other  authors  included  former  U.S. 
Attorney  and  Commission  member 
Andrea  Sheridan  Ordin.  John  W, 
Spiegel,  the  Commc.Mon's  general 
counsel;  and  deputy  general  counsel 
Murk  H Epstein. 

According  to  Police  Commission 
sources,  if  not  stopped.  Gunn's  involve- 
ment could  have  u chilling  effect  on 
willingness  of  people  to  come  forward 
with  complaints,  in  one  instance,  a ser- 
geant who  had  complained  about  a pub- 
lic comment  made  by  Parks  was  told 
by  Gunn  that  the  inspector  general 
worked  under  his  direction.  "Your  com- 
plaint docs  nut  justify  an  investigation 
by  our  office."  he  wrote,  "Accordingly. 

I am  forwarding  your  letter  to  the  chief 
of  police  for  his  review  and/or  actions.’' 
In  another  case,  noted  Mader.  po- 
lice officials  came  to  her  office  to  re- 
trieve an  anonymous  letter  requesting 
an  investigation.  She  said  they  wanted 
to  check  the  letter  for  fingcrpnnts. 

In  defending  its  ability  to  oversee 
the  LAPD.  the  board  described  many 
of  the  Chnstopher  Commission  reforms 
it  has  undertaken,  including  the  creation 
of  task  forces  to  truck  problem  offic- 
ers. monthly  nighttime  meetings  in  the 
community,  and  a new  language  policy 
aimed  at  improving  conriicis  willi 
people  who  speak  little  or  no  F.nglish. 
The  board  has  also  expanded  its  review 
of  use-of-force  incidents  to  include 
cases  in  which  upper-body  holds  were 
used  to  subdue  suspects 

Addressing  the  criticisms  leveled 
against  Uicm.  the  commissioners  voted 
unanimously  to  give  the  inspector  gen- 
eral complete  and  unrestneted  access 
to  all  LAPD  information,  and  the  au- 
thority to  subpoena  witnesses  and  re- 
port directly  to  commission  members. 
They  drew  the  line,  however,  at  giving 
the  position  the  power  to  initiate  inves- 
tigations und  release  unedited  findings. 


Whatever  good  old  days  there  were 
in  Seattle,  they  were  not  necessarily 
found  in  law  enforcement,  what  with  a 
lynching  that  tore  down  the  jail  in  1 882 
and  a brutal  contraption  known  as  the 
Oregon  Bool  that  kept  prisoners  from 
escaping. 

A glance  back  to  that  rougher-hewn 
time  is  possible  now  at  the  recently 
opened  Seattle  Metropolitan  Police 
Museum,  the  creation  of  Police  Officer 
Jim  Ritter,  a 16-year  veteran  who  has 
been  haunting  antique  stores  collecting 
local  police  memorabilia  for  about  20 
years. 

Said  to  be  the  first  such  museum  in 
Washington  and  possibly  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  Western  United  States, 
the  museum  is  part  of  the  agency’s  re- 
cruiting unit,  to  which  Ritter  is  as- 
signed. With  help  from  the  department 
and  private  donations,  said  Ritter,  "we 
formed  a nonprofit  coiporaiion  to  dem- 
onstrate the  transition  the  Police  De- 


partment has  experienced  over  the  last 
140  years.” 

Most  of  the  museum's  items  were 
donated  by  the  families  of  Seattle  po- 
lice officers.  Memorabilia  from  the 
King  County  sheriffs  olTice  is  also  fea- 
mred  at  the  3.000-square-fooi  space.  In 
one  display.  Sheriff  Bill  Cochrane  can 
be  seen  in  an  1888  picture  playing  the 
hand  organ  to  pay  off  a political  bet 
while  Seattle  Police  Chief  William 
Murphy  stands  by.  Cochrane,  said 
Ritter,  look  in  $200  and  gave  it  away 
to  charity. 

Also  on  display  are  old  types  of 
handcuffs,  weapons,  an  ancient  com- 
munications system  and  a 1900  mug 
book  of  criminals.  The  Oregon  Bool,  a 
leather  boot  with  a heavy  metal  collar 
that  was  clamped  around  a prisoner's 
ankle,  can  also  be  seen.  It  was  used  to 
keep  convicts  from  escaping  when  they 
worked  outside. 

The  most  significant  incident,  a 


lynching,  followed  the  arrest  on  Jan.  17. 
1882.  of  two  men  on  charges  of  rob- 
bing and  killing  a prominent  shop- 
keeper. The  next  day,  a mob  of  200 
people  took  advantage  of  the  under- 
staffed and  ill-equipped  police  force 
and  hauled  James  Sullivan  and  William 
Howard  out  of  the  jail,  hanging  them 
from  trees  where  the  Pioneer  Building 
now  stands.  Later,  another  mob  of  500 
individuals  showed  up  at  the  jail,  tore 
It  down,  and  hanged  Benjamin  Payne, 
the  accused  killer  of  Police  Officer 
David  Sires. 

Seattle’s  first  police  officer.  Marshal 
W.H.  ’‘Uncle"  Joe  Surber.  was  still  alive 
in  1 92 1 when  the  department  got  its  first 
police  cars.  Ritter  said  Surber.  who 
served  from  1861  to  1869.  was  still 
going  bcar-hunling  at  the  age  of  90. 

"We've  tned  to  make  it  as  authentic 
as  possible  so  people  get  a flavor  for 
the  past."  Ritter  told  The  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


□ 


The  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 
Criminal  Justice  Center/Security  Management  Institute 
presents  five  workshops  on 
Security  Systems  Design  & Application 
On  5 Fridays,  April  23,  to  May  21, 1999, 

9 am  to  5 pm,  workshops  will  be  conducted 
on  Security  Design,  Access  Control,  Busi- 
ness Intelligence,  Electronic  Countermea- 
sure Techniques,  & Electronic  Equipment. 

These  workshops  will  be  hands  on  in  John  Jay 
College’s  Security  Technology  Laboratory/Rm  1405  N 
Tuition-  $1,000  for  all  five.  Complete  the  following: 

Name: 

Address:  _ 

State/Zip:. 


Tel: 


Mail  with  check  or  money  order,  payable  to:  Space  is 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  limited. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  - Suite  636T  Register 

899  Tenth  Ave,  New  York,  NY  10019-1029  now. 
Purchase  orders  accepted.  For  additional  information 
rail ->17  2-17.8638  or  FAX  212  237-8637. 
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Scarano: 


Honoring  policing’s  ‘point  walkers’ 


By  Sl«ve  Scaranu 

Warrior:  da.ss  of  men  from  the  general  mass 
of  the  community,  trained  to  particular  uses, 
formed  to  peculiar  notions,  governed  by  peculiar 
laws,  marked  by  peculiar  distinctions. 

(William  Windham,  1750-IfilO,  quoledby 
Michael  C.  Hodges  in  "Reluctant  Warrior: 
A Marine 's  True  Story  of  Duty  and  Heroism 
in  Vietnam") 

Recently,  I was  filling  in  the  "dale  of  birth" 
box  to  report  the  on-duty  injury  incurred  by  one 
of  my  officers  and  the  simple  math  that  I could 
handle  revealed  that  1 had  been  on  the  job  for  five 
years  before  he  was  even  bom.  These  guys  arc 
good.  I thought.  They  may  be  coming  from 
Miller’s  Outpost  instead  of  Fort  Benning  or  Parris 
Island,  but  they're  real  good.  In  fact,  they  are  bet- 
ter today  than  we  were  then.  And  they  should  be 
— indeed,  must  be  — for  they  carry  the  things  we 
showed  them,  for  good  or  for  bad,  smart  or  stu- 
pid, and  have  learned.  They  are  belter  problem- 
solvers,  for  example,  using  technologies  and  com- 
munity partnership  instead  of  simply  doing  what 
we  did.  however  valiantly,  u-ying  lo  arrest  our  way 
out  of  every  frustration  handed  to  us  by  anyone 
who  had  a dime  for  a phone  call. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  I was  a fresh- 
from-lhe-acadcmy  rookie.  I met  a "longhair"  at  a 
construction  site  on  my  beat.  That  was  back  when 
beards  and  long  hair  were  virtually  probable  cause 
for  drug  abuse,  hostility  to  those  of  us  of  "the  es- 
tablishment." and  the  like.  In  the  warm,  mid-mom- 
ing  sun  that  spnng  day,  though,  this  fellow  startled 
me  with  courtesy  and  understanding.  Ho  told  me 
he  had  at  one  lime  thought  about  becoming  an 
officer  — "officer,"  he  hud  said,  in  a time  when  a 
lot  of  people  were  calling  us  pigs.  Neither  of  us 
was  in  a hurry  to  gel  anywhere  except  into  friendly 
conversation,  and  after  he  drove  a few  more  nails 
1 a.skcd  him  why  he  had  changed  his  mind.  Intu- 
itively I knew  he  had  the  wherewithal  lo  answer 
cither  very  philosophically  on  the  one  hand,  or 
very  practically  on  Ihe  other.  What  he  said  was.  "I 
couldn't  feel  myself  strapping  on  a gunbelt  for 
breakfast,” 

If  ever  1 did  know  his  name.  I've  since  forgot- 
ten it.  but  1 clearly  remember  the  moment  and 
wonder  what  he  would  say  lo  officers  and  their 
families  during  Peace  Officer  Memorial  Week. 
What  would  he  say  to  my  academy  sergeant,  who 
would  stride  to  the  front  of  the  classroom  each 
morning  and  read  from  a black,  three-ring  binder, 
his  apparently  growing  collection  of  news  clips 
and  yellow  teletypes  about  cops  who  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty?  Sergeant  K told  us  that  if  he 
were  to  do  it  all  over  again,  he  wouldn't,  and  asked 
us  rhetorically  why  we  were  doing  it.  None  of 
that  made  much  sense  lo  us  bulletproof  recruits 
then.  Some  of  it  docs  now. 

Policing  isn't  the  most  physically  dangerous 
occupation,  the  insurance  industry  reports;  appar- 
ently firefighting,  agriculture  and  mining  lop  the 
list.  But.  os  an  army  general  once  told  my  officer 
street  survival  class  (now  there's  a concept  for 
society  to  ponder),  except  for  soldiering  there  isn’t 
another  job  where  deliberate  violence  (not  dan- 
ger) is  a predictable  (sort  of)  occupational  haz- 
ard- Predictable,  by  the  way.  speaks  to  the  kind  of 
certainty  unrelated  in  any  way  lo  a pencil  mark 
on  an  appointment  planner.  In  a certain  sense,  there 
IS  a battle  going  on  and  society  has  chosen  its 
modem  centurions  to  fight  it.  "And.  if  the  Repub- 
lic survives.”  news  commentator  Paul  Harvey  has 
observed  about  them,  "from  somewhere  out  there 
on  a pinnacle  of  history  yet  unreached,  tomorrow's 
historians,  looking  back,  will  thank  God  that  we 
had  at  least  a few  of  the  likes  of  you  on  our  side," 

Those  centurions  arc  heroes  for  today.  "We 
want  them  to  lake  care  of  the  problem.  We  just 
don't  want  to  see  how  its  done.”  remarked  Pro- 


(Steve  Scarano  is  a lieutenant  with  the 
Oceanside.  Calif,  Police  Department.) 


fessor  Charles  H.  Webb  of  California  State  Urn- 
versity-Long  Beach.  Indeed,  the  officers  them- 
selves have  chosen,  Newspaper  reporter  Carole 
Hemingway  believed  that  a single  action  doesn't 
necessarily  make  one  a hero.  Rather,  a lifetime  of 
facing  the  uncertainties  courageously  and  mostly 
privately  is  heroic.  Having  witnessed  many  swear- 
ing-in ceremonies  and  a few  commendations  for 
"valor"  during  a half-lifetime  of  policing,  my  ob- 
servation IS  that  an  officer’s  moment  of  heroism 
comes  when  he  or  she  makes  the  decision  lo  pin 
on  the  badge. 

Whether  or  not  these  good  people  are  "win- 
ning" the  war  is  fodder  for  both  researchers  and 
those  on  "the  thin  blue  line."  What  we  do  know  is 
that  many  of  them  — one  is  too  many  and  should 
offend  our  collective  senses  — have  gone  down 


and  so  we  take  our  losses  emotionally  as  well  when 
we  end  the  shift  wearing  some  of  the  people's  pain. 

Sociologists  have  described  the  police  as  a 
"closed  society,"  associated  with  feelings  of  iso- 
lation and  a "code  of  silence."  Well,  my  27  years 
of  hindsight  suggest  that  if  you  put  service-ori- 
ented young  men  and  women  in  a 24-hour  fish- 
bowl. in  which  they  are  unceasingly  second- 
guessed  by  the  media,  the  courts,  the  public  they 
serve,  and  even  themselves,  it  can  be.  shall  we 
say.  a real  challenge.  There  is  an  expectation  that 
the  cops  will  stand  unflinching  for  a 20-  or  30- 
year  career  and  never  be  comfortable  with  saying 
"Ouch!  Some  of  this  hurts!"  or  "I  just  don’t  know 
the  answer  this  lime."  Rick  Baratta,  former  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Peace  Officers’  Research  As- 
sociation of  California,  remarked;  "It's  a good  job. 


‘There  is  an  expectation  that  cops  will  stand  unflinching 
for  a 20-  or  30-year  career  and  never  be  comfortable  with 
saying  ‘Ouchl  Some  of  this  hurts!’  or  ‘I  just  don’t  know  the 
answer  this  time.’  ” 


fighting,  some  of  them  lo  slay  and  others  to  get 
up  again  with  their  scars  inside  and  out.  Last  year, 
according  to  preliminary  statistics  available  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  FBI's  annual  report,  we 
said  goodbye  to  61  who  were  murdered  and  an- 
other 72  who  were  accidentally  killed  nationwide. 
In  California  last  year,  eight  officers  were  acci- 
dent victims  and  eight  were  assassinated,  (What 
else  do  you  call  it?)  Already  this  year  we  have 
lost  two  California  officers  to  murder  while  do- 
ing society’s  combat.  Somebody  remarked  that  “a 
society  that  makes  war  against  its  police  had  bet- 
ter learn  to  make  fnends  with  its  criminals." 

In  it.s  ludicrous  attempt  to  defend  its  decision 
to  continue  distribution  of  Ice-T’s  "Body  Count" 
album,  which  include  the  song  "Cop  Killer,"  Time 
Warner  apparently  hoped  that  We  The  People 
would  believe  that  the  lyrics  only  represented  a 
dialogue  between  troubled  youths  and  the  police 
when  he  sang: 

"I  got  my  headlights  turned  off 
I'm  'bout  to  bust  some  shots  off 
I'm  'bout  to  dust  some  cops  off 
Die.  die,  die  pig,  die 
F — the  police! 

F — the  police,  have  some  muthaf — in’ 
courage" 

("Cop  Killer.  " by  Jee-T  and  Body  Count, 
® 1992  Sire  Records) 
That  would  be  the  same  Icc-T  who  guest-lec- 
tured at  the  Stanford  University  Law  School  on 
freedom  of  speech,  where  he  asked  students  to 
support  his  right  to  kill  cops. 

Retired  San  Diego  police  Lieut.  John  Morrison 
suggested  that  cops  are  walking  the  point  for  so- 
ciety. and  that  "a  few  of  us.,  know  that  there  are 
some  things  you  just  can’t  do  without  suffering 
casualties,  and  our  job  is  one  of  them."  Morrison, 
a Vietnam  veteran,  saw  that  "You  can’t  be  a cop 
because  you  didn’t  get  some  other  job.  You  can 
only  be  a cop  because  you  want  it.”  He  goes  on  to 
recall  his  own  sergeant,  who  told  him  that  "there 
arc  only  three  rules  in  war.  Rule  No.  1 is  ’young 
men  die.'  Rule  No.  2 is  ‘you  can’t  change  rule 
one.'  And  Rule  No.  3 is  'somebody’s  got  to  walk 
the  point.’’’ 

Who  are  these  men  and  women  who  will  "walk 
the  point”  for  us?  Paul  Harvey  called  them  a com- 
posite of  what  all  people  are.  a mingling  of  saint 
and  sinner,  dust  and  deity."  To  much  of  society, 
crimes  and  victims  have  a way  of  getting  reduced 
to  a 30-sccond  sound  bite  of  broadcast  lime  or  to 
whole-numbcr-and-fraction  stick  figures  on  a 
researcher’s  graph  or  a sliver  of  pie  chart  on  a 
government  agency's  year-end  report.  To  the  po- 
lice officer,  however,  victims  are  way  too  real. 


really.  Except  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  soul, 
and  a little  more  — always  a little  more." 

The  rock  group  Chicago  sang  about  the  wear 
and  tear  this  way,  in  “Policeman”: 

"Every  day  he  suffers  cause  he  sees  all  kinds 
of  pain 

Sometimes  feels  helpless  in  a world  that’s  gone 
insane 

Then  he  wins  a battle 
It  restores  his  faith  again 
It’s  only  human  kindness  he’s  after 
He's  a policeman,  you  know." 

("Policeman, " by  Robert  Lamm. 

© 1977  Sucha  Songs  and  Big  Elk  Music) 
As  for  me.  I wonder.  If  the  pollsters  are  cor- 
rect about  crime  being  America’s  top  concern, 
have  we  been  praying  as  fervently  for  the  righ- 
teousness of  law  enforcers  as  we  apparently  have 
for  the  rights  of  the  lawbreakers?  Scripture  tells 
us  to  pray  especially  for  those  in  authority  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  So  what 


Letters 


Timety  table-setting 

To  the  editor; 

1 feel  compelled  to  write  you  and  commend 
you  for  the  most  excellent  and  timely  article  on 
research  and  the  "real  world"  functionaries  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  ["Can  We  Talk?  Yes, 
Let's!”  by  Jeremy  Travis.  Nov.  30.  1998).  LEN’s 
article  certainly  set  the  table  for  the  research  com- 
munity and  justicians,  and  serves  as  an  open  invi- 
tation for  these  and  other  components  of  our  sys- 
tem. You  and  Dr.  Travis  should  be  acclaimed  for 
this  collaborative  effort. 

As  a long-time  subscriber  and  consumer  of 
LEN,  1 can  add  credence  to  the  importance  of  this 
article.  I have  discussed  its  context  and  content 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  the  accolades 
and  appreciation  that  flow  from  these  exchanges 
are  certainly  favorable  and  supportive.  The  article 
has  provided  another  vital  piece  for  use  in  our  class 
presentations  and  “tool  kit"  for  our  students.  This 
effort  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  LEN  a viable 
and  useful  tool  for  the  academy  and  the  profes- 
sion. 

Four  years  as  a police  management  consultant 
sandwiched  between  16  years  as  a police  officer 
and  23  years  in  higher  education  certainly  pro- 
vide an  ample  base  for  me  to  comment  on  this 
article.  My  position  is  that  it  is  important  to  know 
what  works,  what  does  not  work,  and  what  has 


goes  on  in  your  church,  temple  or  mosque  when 
the  congregation  hean  a siren  pass  by  in  the  middle 
of  a service?  At  San  Diego  County's  annual  Law 
Enforcement  Prayer  Breakfast.  500  cops  were 
encouraged  by  the  Agape  Allegro  Acapella  Cho- 
rale when  they  sang: 

“Fight  on,  soldier,  don’t  give  up  the  journey 

If  you  fight  a good  fight  down  here 

You  know  when  you  get  over  there 

You  won't  have  lo  fight  no  more." 

(Author  unknown) 

Within  a few  days  of  last  year's  Peace  Officer 
Memorial  Week  I received  a anonymous  letter 
from  a very  disturbed  writer.  The  red  ink  pen  he 
used  tore  through  the  paper  as  he  demanded  lo 
know  why  we  "whine"  about  our  slain  officers, 
and  what  about  the  convenience  store  clerks  who 
get  murdered  during  robberies?  Who  whines  for 
them?  Well,  here’s  what  is  "about"  them:  Their 
murders  are  awful.  They  leave  behind  families  and 
unreached  college  degrees.  And  somebody  — 
maybe  the  red-ink  pen  guy  — should  write  about 
them,  because  by  the  time  he  sees  it  on  TV,  some 
cop  already  has  done  the  paperwork. 

Former  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley  said  so- 
ciety expects  of  its  police  "honesty,  courtesy,  abil- 
ity, intelligence,  discipline,  training,  understand- 
ing and  humaneness.. .all  of  the  time. ..plus  the 
ability  lo  act  quickly,  often  with  inadequate  infor- 
mation but  always  with  wisdom."  Former  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  acknowledged  that  offic- 
ers “often  have  only  minutes  — or  even  seconds 
— to  make  decisions.. .that  perplex  experienced 
judges  for  weeks." 

For  the  protectors,  and  for  those  in  the  pro- 
tected class.  Lieutenant  Morrison's  message  is 
well  placed;  “Remembering  killed  officers  isn't 
enough.  1 want  you  to  honor  them  for  what  they 
did  for  you....  And  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  get 
down  on  your  knees  and  thank  God  that  they  vol- 
unteered to  take  your  turn  at  the  point.”  And  from 
the  balladeer  I admonish  my  police  brothers  and 
sisters  to: 

“Carry  on!  Cany  on! 

Fight  the  good  fight  and  true; 

Believe  in  your  mission;  greet  life  with  a cheer; 

There’s  big  work  to  do.  and  that’s  why  you  are 
here." 

(“Carry  On!"  by  Robert  Service) 


some  promises  of  success.  The  research  side  of 
the  house  can  and  does  play  an  important  role, 
and  adding  the  collaboration  of  practitioners 
moves  this  to  a higher  level  of  importance  and 
potentiality.  Jusiitiologists  and  justicians  alike 
need  to  heed  and  respond  affirmatively  to  Dr. 
Travis's  charge. 

Again,  thanks  for  an  excellent,  timely  and  im- 
portant article.  1 hope  the  response  is  immediate, 
principled  and  sincere.  Society  surely  will  be  bet- 
ter served  in  this  environment.  Please  keep  doing 
the  right  thing. 

ROOSEVELT  E.  SHEPHERD 
Associate  Professor  and  Chair 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Shippensbuig  University 
Shippensbuig.  Pa. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  anginal  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 
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Clinical  lessons: 


How  can  police  handle  abortion  conflicts? 


Continued  from  Page  1 

choice  and  pro-life  groups.  Bui  it  wasn’t 

easy,  he  said. 

'They  (PERF)  don’t  understand  that 
these  groups  do  not  listen  to  good  rea- 
son, they  have  their  own  agenda,”  said 
Potts.  "Unless  you  agree  with  them, 
then  they  are  not  going  to  listen  to  you." 

The  study  suggests  that  liaison  of- 
ficers participate  in  the  training  of  col- 
leagues in  local  and  Federal  taws  con- 
cerning the  legal  rights  of  protesters, 
clinic  patients  and  staff.  "Participants 
in  PERF’s  site  visits  and  policy  recom- 
mendation meeting  claimed  they  often 
have  encountered  officers  who  were 
unaware  of  the  details  of  the  FACE 
(Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrance) 
law,  injunctions,  relevant  court  deci- 
sions and  their  departmental  policies 
and  procedures,"  the  study  said.  This 
lack  of  knowledge  frustrates  partici- 
pants, according  to  the  study,  and  cre- 
ates the  perception  that  police  are  un- 
professional. 

It  is  crucial  that  officers  understand 
the  motivations  dnving  both  sides  in  the 
conflict.  In  one  case,  police  reportedly 
perceived  the  refusal  of  clinic  staff 
members  to  supply  home  addresses  af- 
ter an  incident  as  non-compliance, 
when  in  fact,  they  had  feared  for  their 
safety  because  formal  complaints  are 
public  information.  The  officers  left 
without  filing  a report,  said  the  study. 


The  actions  of  pro-life  demonstra- 
tors who  use  passive  resistance  as  a 
means  to  “identify  with  the  children," 
the  study  said,  have  also  been  perceived 
as  a challenge  to  police  authority.  Pas- 
sive resisters  should  be  dealt  with  by 
lifl-and-carry  team.s  as  part  of  an  arrest 
procedure  created  pnor  to  any  planned 
events.  When  confronted  with  demon- 
strators who  refuse  to  walk,  PERF  rec- 
ommends that  officers  refrain  from  us- 
ing pain-compliance  techniques. 

"In  each  instance,  police  should  use 
only  the  level  of  force  necessary  to  ef- 
fect the  arrest."  said  the  study.  Passive 
offenders  do  not  pose  an  immediate 
danger  to  the  officer  or  another  citizen, 
it  said. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Police  Department 
has  had  to  make  mass  arrests  in  front 
of  a clinic,  said  Police  Chief  Daniel  C. 
O’Leary.  Like  Pensacola,  Brookline  has 
had  several  deaths  attributable  to  the 
abortion  conflict.  On  Dec.  30.  1994.  a 
man  named  John  Salvi  opened  fire  in- 
side two  local  clinics,  killing  two  staff 
members. 

Since  then,  those  two  clinics  have 
merged  and  moved  to  Boston,  remov- 
ing at  least  one  focal  point  for  demon- 
strators. But  two  clinics  remain. 
O'Leary  told  LEN,  and  there  is  still  “the 
day-to-day  shoving  and  yelling  be- 
tween the  groups."  he  said.  'There  is 


violence  that  erupts  — not  on  a major 
scale  — but  somebody  going  to  clinic 
is  offended  when  they  get  approached 
by  someone  and  a swing  happens." 

While  O’Leary  agrees  with  Potts’s 
view  that  a well-planned  violent  act  is 
virtually  impossible  to  slop,  the  PERF 
recommendations,  he  said,  are  highly 
effective  against  the  day-to-day  friction. 

"A  lot  of  the  things  we  handle  here, 
and  I’m  sure  elsewhere,  are  the  every- 
day things  with  the  pro-life  on  one  side 
and  the  pro-choice  on  the  other  and  their 
conflicts."  he  said.  “Then,  when  you  get 
the  people  trying  to  get  into  the  clinics 
— or.  at  least  in  Brookline,  just  get  into 
the  building,  where  there  are  other  busi- 
nesses and  doctors’  offices  — that’s 
when  a standard  protocol  of  things  to 
do  works." 

One  of  the  protocols  the  department 
observes.  O’Leary  noted,  is  notifying 
both  groups  by  mail  about  what  to  ex- 
pect when  protesters  arrive  for  demon- 
strations. It  works  because  both  then 
know  how  far  they  can  go  and  what  the 
police  response  will  be.  "I  think  you 
lessen  the  potential  for  conflict  in  front 
of  a clinic  when  you  do  something  like 
that,"  he  said. 

PERF  agrees,  and  recommends  such 
guidelines  for  reducing  the  potential  for 
conflict  and  violence.  In  preparing  for 
planned  events,  said  the  study,  liaison 
officers  should  meet  in  advance  with 


leaders  of  both  movements  to  commu- 
nicate policies,  distnbutc  written  infor- 
mation concerning  injunctions  and  per- 
tinent laws,  and  gather  information, 
especially  about  out-of-town  groups 
The  inability  to  predict  the  behavior  of 
these  groups,  or  to  inform  them  of 
guidelines  and  procedures,  niay  make 
it  difficult  for  police  to  straicgizc,  said 
the  study. 

As  preparation,  PERF  suggests  cre- 
ating arrest  teams  of  two  or  more  offic- 
ers responsible  for  the  majority  of  ar- 
rests. It  will  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
officers  who  must  appear  in  court  and 
decrease  the  depariment's  overtime 
expenses.  Agencies  should  also  create 
booking  and  processing  teams  for  large- 
scale  events  to  document  all  relev.'ini 
events  dunng  the  arrest  procedure,  in- 
cluding photographing  the  arrest  team 
with  the  defendant  and  assigning  iden- 
tification numbers  to  each  arrestee. 

Unlike  other  patrol  situations  in 
which  officers  are  free  to  leave  the 
scene  if  no  immediate  action  is  needed, 
police  have  to  be  wary  when  respond- 
ing to  an  abortion-related  compluini, 
lest  they  give  the  impression  they  are 
taking  sides  by  leaving  too  soon. 

As  with  planned  events,  the  study 
recommends  that  agencies  develop  and 
maintain  a response  kit  that  includes 
copies  of  relevant  laws  and  injunctions. 
To  minimize  tension  during  these  calls 
for  service.  PERF  recommends  that 


NYPD  overtime  keeps  rising,  amid 
finger-pointing  and  head-scratching 


Streamlined  arrest  procedures  and 
an  increase  m the  number  of  sworn  per- 
sonnel — two  factors  that  many  be- 
lieved would  reduce  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department’s  overtime  costs  — 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  on  a budget 
which,  at  its  current  pace,  will  reach 
$175  million  — nearly  twice  what  was 
predicted  last  year  by  the  city 
Comptroller’s  Office. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  substan- 
tial increase  in  overtime  spending  is 
said  to  be  a corresponding  increase  in 
arrests,  which  are  up  40  percent  since 
1993.  Although  the  number  of  arrests 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  last  July 
has  risen  by  just  3 percent,  they  have 
been  for  such  serious  crimes  as  narcot- 
ics. which  take  longer  to  process  and 
have  driven  arrest-related  overtime  up 
17  percent,  said  city  officials. 

Unlike  in  prior  years,  many  who  are 
arrested  on  minor  charges  are  now  held 
for  arraignment  instead  of  being  let  go. 
they  said.  The  practice  requires  offic- 
ers to  fill  out  additional  paperwork  and 
confer  with  prosecutors.  The  procedure 
was  implemented  to  ensure  that  sus- 
pects wanted  for  more  serious  crimes 
are  not  inadvertently  released.  These 
so-called  "on-line"  arrests,  which  in- 
volve holding  a suspect  through  ar- 
raignment, have  increased  20  percent 
this  fiscal  yeac 

The  procedures,  in  fact,  were  estab- 
lished to  cut  down  on  overtime,  and  in 
effect  do  away  with  the  days  when  of- 
ficers could  sleep  in  courthouse  com- 
plaint rooms  — on  overtime  — wail- 
ing to  sign  paperwork,  according  to 
some  criminal  justice  experts.  Officers 
can  instead  use  fax  machines  and  video- 
conferencing  equipment  to  exchange 
information  with  prosecutors. 

"Nothing  1 know  about  the  arrest 


process  would  lead  me  to  expect  an 
overtime  increase,"  said  Anthony 
Elitcher,  a lawyer  in  the  Legal  Aid 
Society's  special  litigation  unit.  "1 
would  have  expected  a decrease  be- 
cause of  the  technological  advances  and 
the  improvements  in  the  process,"  he 
told  The  New  York  Times. 

But  overtime  has  already  reached 
the  $8 1 -million  mark  midway  through 
the  fiscal  year,  a 24-percent  increase 
over  the  same  period  a year  earlier,  city 
officials  said.  While  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  has  expressed  con- 
fidence that  an  "objective  analysis”  will 
show  that  all  overtime  expenses  have 
been  both  cost-effective  and  prudent, 
some  are  not  convinced. 

"These  are  not  just  numbers  in  a 
vacuum,"  said  Harvey  Robins,  the 
city's  director  of  operations  under 
Mayor  David  S.  Dinkins.  The  estimated 
$175  million  overtime  tab  is  a "huge 
amount."  he  told  The  Times  — "larger 
than  the  entire  Parks  Department 
budget." 

It  is  a substantial  increase,  said  Wil- 
liam J-  Bratton.  Safir’s  predecessor  as 
Police  Commissioner,  "especially  when 
you  consider  there  are  5,000  more  cops 
and  a lot  less  crime  than  before." 

There  are  several  reasons  officials 
believe  the  figure  is  so  high,  chief 
among  them  an  increase  m base  pay. 
While  police  officials  concede  that 
overtime  spending  in  real  dollars 
peaked  m 1998,  the  true  cost,  they  said, 
was  less  than  it  had  been  in  previous 
years  after  adjusting  for  collective  bar- 
gaining increases.  Overtime  is  auto- 
matically inflated  by  6 percent  when 
salary  increases  awarded  in  the  last  two 
years  are  taken  into  account. 

Much  of  the  increase  has  also  been 
fueled,  police  officials  said,  by  the  ad- 


pro-choice, rather  than  pro-uborliun. 
They  should  also  meet  with  spokesper- 
sons from  each  side  in  a conflict  to  de- 
termine what  allegedly  occurred.  Rea- 
sons for  action  or  maclion  should  be 
explained  whenever  ptissiblc.  said  the 
siudy. 

Dispatchers  also  need  to  be  trained 
to  handle  uborliun-dinic  calls.  "Wc 
learned,  for  example,  of  dispatchers 
who  hud  declined  to  dispatch  requests 
for  service  at  clinics,  asking  officers 
simply  to  "drive  by”  to  assess  incidents 
or  situations,”  said  the  siudy.  "The  dem- 
onstrators and  clinic  stuff  placing  these 
calls  perceived  this  response  us  biased." 

In  some  instances,  clinic  personnel 
have  also  been  told  by  police  that  they 
arc  a low  pnonty.  To  counter  this,  truiii- 
ers  should  familionzc  dispatchers  with 
locations  where  conflicts  often  occur. 

Other  recommendations  made  by 
PERF  include.  Collaborating  with  other 
agencies;  forming  coalitions  within  die 
religious  community  and  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,  recognizing 
officers  as  individuals  with  a personal 
belief  on  one  side  of  the  issue,  and  giv- 
ing careful  consideration  to  the  cmploy- 
meni  of  off-duty  officers  by  abortion 
clinics  or  nghl-to-lifc  organizations. 

f The  executive  summary  aiui  m om- 
meriJation  of  the  report.  "A  Conflict  of 
Rights:  Public  Safety  and  Abortion 
Clinic  Conflict  and  Violence. " is  avail- 
able  fur  downloading  at  PERF's  Web 


officers  use  neutral  language,  such  as  site,  <www.policeforuin.org>. 


dition  of  8.000  officers  who  transferred 
into  the  department  in  1995  in  the 
merger  with  the  housing  and  transit 
police  departments,  and  the  transfer  of 
traffic  enforcement  agents  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

There  has  also  been  an  unanticipated 
number  of  special  events  over  the  past 
few  months,  including  ticker  tape  pa- 
rades for  John  Glenn,  Sammy  Sosa  and 
the  New  York  Yankees,  at  a cost  of  just 
under  $2  million  in  overtime,  and  four 
visits  by  President  Clinton.  Some  $27 
million  in  overtime  has  been  incurred 
due  to  staffing  for  major  events,  a cat- 
egory up  34  percent  over  last  year. 

"The  department’s  attitude  toward 
its  overtime  budget  has  been  that  it's  a 
hope  and  a wish."  Councilman  Sheldon 
S.  Leffler.  chairman  of  the  council’s 
Public  Safely  Committee,  told  The 
Times.  "But  it  doesn't  feel  a true  com- 
mitment to  achieving  it  and  it  never 
docs,  year  after  year." 

The  last  lime  the  department’s  over- 
time spending  fell  was  in  1995.  when 
Bratton  effected  a l4-perceni  drop  by 
appointing  overtime  monitors,  reduc- 
ing unwarranted  sick  leave  and  stream- 
lining arrest  procedures  But  in  1998. 
the  department  spent  $147  million,  up 
from  $117  million  the  prior  year.  The 
$8 1 million  already  spent  so  far  this  fis- 
cal year  is  still  a preliminary  figure,  city 
officials  acknowledged,  and  does  not 
lake  into  account  the  New  Year's  Eve 
celebration  in  Times  Square,  during 
which  substantial  overtime  was  camed. 

“Are  we  spending  money’’  Yeah, 
we're  spending  money."  said  Joseph  P 
Wuensch.  the  Deputy  Police  Commis- 
sioner lor  Management  and  Budget. 
"But  is  It  a valuable  contribution  to 
what  is  happening  in  this  city'’  I would 
argue  yes." 


POSITION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

fhe  North  western  University  Traffic  Institute  Is  one  of  15  univer- 
sity research  centers  at  Northwestern  University  In  Evanston. 
Illinois.  The  Institute  was  established  In  1936  tor  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  scope  of  university-level  education  In  traffic 
safety.  Since  that  time.  It  hos  broadened  its  original  objective 
to  Include  education  for  mid-career  professionals  In  the  re- 
lated fields  of  law  enforcement,  highway  safety  and  transpor- 
tation engineering.  The  Institute  also  Is  Involved  In  a number  of 
research  projects  In  criminal  justice  and  highway  safety.  The 
Notional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  Federol  High- 
way Administration  and  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  have 
sponsored  Its  work 

The  Traffic  Institute  Is  Inviting  appllcotions  for  positions  (pend- 
ing budgetary  approval)  to  expand  our  research  and  educo- 
tlon  programs. 

Continuing  Education  Manager.  Responsibilities  for  this  posi- 
tion include  designing,  scheduling  and  administering  educa- 
tion programs  for  law  enforcement  professionals.  These  pro- 
grams ore  delivered  on  our  Evanston  campus  and  at  sites 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Candidates  must  have  experience  in  law  enforcement  troln- 
Ing.  preferably  at  the  management  level.  Must  be  familiar  with 
current  Issues  in  the  law  enforcement  community,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  continuing  education.  Teaching  experience 
Is  desirable.  Master's  degree  Is  required 

Research  Scientist.  Responsibilities  include  contributing  to  the 
research  mission  of  the  Traffic  Institute.  We  are  porticuiarly  In- 
terested In  candidates  that  have  a strong  record  of  obtaining 
sponsored  research,  and  In  working  In  field  settings.  Candi- 
dates should  have  o strong  background  in  research  method- 
ology and  substantive  Interests  in  law.  policing,  highway  safety 
or  related  fields  Doctorate  required 

To  opply  for  either  of  these  positions,  send  a r6sum6,  state- 
ment of  Interests,  and  the  names  of  three  references  to: 
Alexander  Weiss.  Ph.D 
Executive  Associate  Director 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
405  Church  Street 
Evanston,  IL  60208 

Applications  received  prior  to  April  15.  1999.  will  receive  full 
conslderotlon 

Nofthwestern  UfVvefsrty  t on  ©quol  oppoffunrtv.  oWirmotlve  ocflon  ©mptoyer 
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Playing  the  numbers  in  Baltimore. 


Wrestling  those  hard-to-pin  homicides 


Continued  from  Page  1 
October,  five  more  than  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1997.  The  last  lime  Baltimore 
saw  homicides  dip  below  the  300  mark 
was  in  1989. 

By  comparison.  New  York  City, 
with  7.3  million  people,  had  just  8 
deaths  per  100.000  as  of  Dec.  S.  and 
now  ranks  among  the  cities  with  the 
lowest  murder  rales. 

As  a last  ditch  effort  to  keep 
Baltimore's  homicide  total  from  creep- 
ing past  300  for  the  ninth  year  in  a row, 
Police  Commissioner  Thomas  C. 
Frazier  launched  an  initiative  to  bring 
that  statistic  down  as  the  year  drew  to  a 
close.  Throughout  December.  Frazier 
deployed  an  extra  60  to  100  officers 
each  night  in  an  attempt  to  cut  the  over- 
all count,  even  going  out  on  patrol  him- 
self. 

The  department  shut  down  many  of 
Its  administrative  functions,  pulling  of- 
ficers from  desk  assignments  and  put- 
ting them  on  the  street.  Plainclothes 
detectives  were  put  buck  m uniform  and 
onto  patrol.  "At  a certain  point."  said 
Frazier,  “1  think  we  have  an  obligation 
to  do  everything  we  can.” 

In  addition  to  the  December  blitz, 
police  and  city  officials  developed  a 
number  of  programs  aimed  at  reducing 


the  homicide  level,  particularly  among 
the  city's  youth  population.  Concerned 
over  the  alarming  number  of  murder 
victims  under  the  age  of  24  — some 
137  in  1997  and  at  least  126  last  year 
— police  commanders  launched  a 
Youth  Violence  Thsk  Force  that  targeted 
juvenile  gangs  and  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  several  of  them  through  the  ar- 
rest of  dozens  of  members. 

Officials  have  called  in  a group 
headed  by  David  Kennedy,  the  Harvard 
University  researcher  whose  Boston 
Gun  Project  effected  a shaip  drop  m 
juvenile  homicides  in  that  city.  Balti- 
more Slate’s  Allomcy  Patricia  Jessamy 
said  she  believed  Kennedy's  ideas 
would  be  "very  useful  in  terms  of  plan- 
ning criminal  justice  strategies." 

Some  $3.8  million  has  also  been 
poured  into  the  city  by  the  Governor’s 
office,  through  more  than  200  grants  in 
1997  alone.  The  money  has  been  spent 
on  programs  such  as  pairing  probation 
officers  with  police  to  check  on  recently 
released  prisoners,  and  drug  tests  for 
the  city’s  3.000  parolees  and  20,000 
probationers. 

But  apparently,  with  every  solution 
comes  a new  set  of  problems.  Frazier 
has  came  under  fire  from  Baltimore’s 
court  system,  officials  of  which  blame 


the  police  for  a dangerous  backlog  of 
cases.  The  department's  aggressive  ef- 
forts. combined  with  a shortage  of 
judges,  public  defenders  and  prosecu- 
tors, have  created  a backlog  of  some 
5,000  cases,  some  observers  say. 

The  problem  has  become  so  extreme 
that  last  month.  Judge  Roger  W.  Brown 
dropped  the  charges  against  four  men 
who  had  been  awaiting  trial  for  first- 
degree  murder  for  nearly  three  years. 
Brown  dropped  charges  against  Jay 
Anderson,  30;  William  Harrison.  21; 
Dome  Spivey.  22,  and  Stacey  Wilson. 
29,  after  their  trial  date  had  been  post- 
poned 1 2 limes  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  cither  a judge,  prosecutor  or 
defender. 

Brown's  ruling  followed  another 
decision  in  December  in  which  a Mary- 
land appeals  court  overturned  a sex- 
crime  conviction  against  a man  whose 
trial  had  been  postponed  nine  times  over 
13  months  because  no  judge  was  avail- 
able on  the  next  scheduled  day  the  trial 
was  to  begin. 

"There's  a shortage  on  both  sides.” 
said  Judge  Joseph  H.H.  Kaplan,  chief 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Balti- 
more. "It’s  more  critical  on  the  public 
defender  side,  but  it’s  certainly  a seri- 
ous situation.  It's  like  trying  to  put  10 


gallons  in  a 2-gallon  jar."  he  told  77ie 
New  York  Times. 

Baltimore  differs  from  other  juris- 
dictions in  that  police  determine  the 
charges  against  arrestees.  Both  Kaplan 
and  Michael  N.  Gambrill,  the  District 
Public  Defender  for  Baltimore,  claim 
that  much  of  the  backlog  has  evolved 
from  efforts  by  police  to  reduce  the 
city’s  illegal  drug  activities.  Sweeps 
that  charge  dozens  of  people  at  one  time 
with  felonies,  when  some  could  be  mis- 
demeanors. are  "clogging  up  the  court,” 
Gambrill  told  The  Times. 

But  Weinhold,  the  BPD  spokesman, 
disagreed  with  Gambrill's  assertion. 
“Officers  are  charging  individuals 
within  the  legal  framework  set  forth  by 
stale  legislators."  he  said,  adding  that 
police  are  frustrated  that  an  overworked 
criminal  justice  system  is  allowing  de- 
fendants to  go  free. 

The  use  of  the  number  300  as  a 
benchmark  for  homicides  prompted 
Officer  Gary  McLhinney,  president  of 
the  Balbmore  police  union,  to  urge  cau- 
tion with  regard  to  basing  crime-fight- 
ing  strategies  on  statistics.  He  cited  the 
case  of  Philadelphia,  where  some 
crimes  were  being  downgraded  to  lesser 
offenses  to  make  the  city  appear  safer 
than  it  really  was. 

"The  minute  you  tell  district  com- 
manders that  their  jobs  are  in  jeopardy 
if  they  don't  reduce  the  numbers,  you 
see  downgrading  of  crime, 
underreporting  of  crime  and  desperate 


initiatives  that  only  waste  resources  and 
have  no  long-lasting  effects." 
McLhinney  told  The  Sun. 

Indeed,  the  police  will  no  longer  be 
publicizing  the  city’s  shooting  statistics 
after  Schmoke  and  Frazier,  relying  on 
faulty  data,  announced  an  incorrect  60- 
percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
shootings.  From  now  on,  such  Statis- 
tics will  be  supplied  from  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Report,  which  will  in- 
clude the  shootings  in  a broader  cat- 
egory that  tracks  aggravated  assaults. 

The  discrepancy  was  found  by  a 
University  of  Maryland  criminologist, 
Charles  Wellford.  who  counted  1.300 
people  wounded  by  gunfire  in  1993,  not 
the  2,200  reported  by  police.  Wellford's 
conclusion  that  shooting  statistics  prior 
to  1994  were  miscounted  echoed  the 
findings  of  two  other  reviews,  con- 
ducted by  the  city  controller's  office 
and  the  Police  Department. 

Comparing  the  overstated  numbers 
for  1993  with  more  accurate  figures 
from  1997  accounted  for  the  assertion 
that  a decline  of  nearly  60  percent  had 
occurred.  But  when  comparing  his  own 
1993  number  with  the  864  shootings 
that  occurred  in  1997,  Wellford  put  the 
drop  over  the  four-year  period  at  33 
percent. 

“It  was  a situation  where  the  com- 
missioner and  I were  looking  for  good 
news  to  report,"  Schmoke  told  The  Sun. 
"The  bottom  line  is  that  the  numbers 
should  have  remained  internal.” 


Headlines  are  not  enough 
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To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two 
times  a year,  we*ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those 
who  are  shaping  iaw  enforcement  poiicy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
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Denver  case  rallies 
anti-gun  ban  forces 


Continued  from  Page  1 
would  be  federally  disabled  from  car- 
rying a firearm  — his  department  re- 
ally cannot  issue  him  a firearm  because 
that  would  subject  them  to  liability  and 
the  officer  to  a Federal  felony  offense, 
not  just  a misdemeanor." 

Denver  Police  Chief  Tom  Sanchez 
recommended  in  January  that  Woods 
be  disqualified.  He  is  not  the  only  of- 
ficer in  the  department  to  lose  his  job 
due  to  the  Federal  law.  One  officer  with 
a domestic -violence  conviction  retired 
from  the  force  in  1997.  Another  is 
awaiting  a hearing  before  Sanchez. 

In  August,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit exempted  police  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agents  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Lautenberg  Amendment’s 
restrictions.  The  court  sided  with  an 
argument  by  the  FOP  that  the  public 
interest  section  of  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  prevented  domes- 
tic violence  misdemeanants  from  car- 
rying weapons,  but  not  those  convicted 
of  the  same  crime  at  the  felony  level. 

Scully  characterized  the  Woods  case 
as  being  “one  of  the  more  egregious” 
instances  of  a Federal  agency  being 
overruled  in  a reasonable  interpretation 
by  political  pressure.  Woods  holds  an 
exemplary  record  as  a police  officer. 
Scully  noted,  and  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  domestic  violence  because  the 
victim  in  this  incident  was  a former  girl- 
friend and  not  someone  with  whom 
Woods  was  having  an  intimate  spousal 
relationship. 

The  National  Coalition  Against 
Domestic  Violence,  however,  contends 
that  the  retroactive  enforcement  of 
Lautenberg  is  key  and  has  fully  sup- 
ported that  provision.  “If  you  can’t  trust 


that  person  to  protect  their  family  from 
violence,  how  can  you  send  them  to 
strangers’  homes  and  expect  them  to 
objectively  protect  those  people  from 
violence?”  asked  the  group’s  executive 
director,  Rita  Smith.  Officers  with  prior 
convictions,  she  suggested,  are  "obvi- 
ously violence-prone"  in  their  homes. 

Smith  brushed  aside  police  concerns 
that  decades’  old  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions would  come  back  to  destroy  dis- 
tinguish careers.  There  are  still  very  few 
police  officers  being  convicted  of  do- 
mestic violence  today,  she  said,  even 
with  all  the  heightened  awareness  of  the 
problem.  "If  a man  was  convicted  20 
years  ago  of  domestic  violence,  he  was 
probably  so  violent  that  he  shouldn't 
have  been  a cop  in  the  first  place." 
Smith  told  LEN. 

But  while  the  FOP  believes  Woods’s 
dismissal  to  have  been  unfair  under  the 
provisions  of  Lautenberg,  neither 
should  police  officers  who  engage  in 
domestic  violence  be  countenanced  by 
law  enforcement  agencies.  "An  officer 
with  a record  of  abuse  of  a spouse  or  a 
child  should  not  be  an  officer,” 
Richardson  told  LEN.  'That  demon- 
strates a failure  on  the  part  of  police 
management  to  conduct  an  adequate 
background  check  when  these  individu- 
als are  hired." 

TTie  failure  of  the  Federal  law,  he 
said,  is  in  that  it  penalizes  officers  who 
may  have  made  a grievous  mistake  in 
the  past,  but  go  on  to  respectable  law 
enforcement  careers  with  no  repeat  in- 
cidents. In  cases  where  the  misde- 
meanor domestic  abuse  occurred  while 
the  individual  was  in  service, 
Richardson  said,  departments  need  to 
take  a serious  look  at  the  individual 
officer,  irrespective  of  Lautenberg. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

5*7.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug  In* 
lerdictioD.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  S375. 

6-7.  InlervieM  & Interrogation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Trainmg.  Newark.  NJ.  $190. 

5- 9.  Narcotic  Identification  & investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  &.  Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $525. 

6.  Managing  a 911  Center.  Pre.senled  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Wellesley,  Mass  $95 

6- 8.  Working  Together  for  Peace  & Jus- 
tice in  the  21st  Century.  The  1999  Bureau 
of  Justice  Assistance  National  Partnership 
Meeting.  Presented  by  the  National  Crimi- 
nal Jusuce  Association.  Washington.  D.C 

6-9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnsis  Prevention  Institute 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

6-9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnsis  Prevention  Institute. 
Dallas 

6-9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Denver. 

6- 9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnsis  Prevention  Institute. 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

7.  Confidence  Games.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County.  Grayslake.  III. 

7- 9.  Field  'Daining  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  $395. 

7- 13.  Youth  Violence:  Forging  a Commu- 
nity Response.  Presented  by  the  Coalition 
for  Juvenile  Justice.  Beihesda,  Md. 

8.  Carnival  Fraud.  Pre.senled  by  (he  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Institute.  College  of  Lake  County. 
Grayslake.  III. 

8- 9.  Investigative  Techniques.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Coventry,  Conn  $190. 

8-9.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra.  $325. 

12.  Grant  Writing  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Palm  Bay, 
Ra. 

12-13.  Confidential  Informant  Opera- 
tions. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcemcnl  Traimng  New  Braintree.  Mass. 


12-13.  Highway  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  St.  Charles.  Mo. 

12-13.  W'orkshop  on  Problem-Solving: 
The  Seven  A’s.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Saipan,  Manana  Islands. 

12-15.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute.  San 
Diego. 

12-16.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $525. 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra.  $525. 

12-16.  Pedesirian/Bicycle  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. Ra.  $525 

12-16. SWATI:  Basic Ihctical Operations 
& High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Mt.  Holly.  NJ. 

12-16.  Police/Medical  Investigation  of 
Death.  Presented  by  the  international  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Miami,  Ra. 

12-16.  Internal  Affairs,  Professional  Stan- 
dards & Ethics.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Richardson.  Texas.  $495 

12- 23.  A(-Scene  IValTic  Accident/Uomi- 
cide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $695. 

13- 16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnsis  Prevention  Institute 
Albuquerque.  N.M. 

13- 16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Ciisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Billings,  Mont. 

14- 16.  lotemal  AfTairs:  Legal  & Opera- 
tional Issues.  Presented  by  the  Intemaiional 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

15.  Issues  in  Creating  a K-9  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute,  Col- 
lege of  Lake  County.  Grayslake,  111. 

15- 16.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Peabody,  Mass.  $190. 

15-16.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Washington  TWp , N.J. 

19-20.  Career  Development.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Meridian.  Idaho. 


19-20.  Developing  a Legally  Defensible 
Curriculuffl.Presented  by  the  Iniemational 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Eugene. 
Ore. 

19-20.  Advanced  Internal  AfTairs:  Proac- 
tive Steps  for  Corruption  Prevention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  PoTsmoulh.  N H 

19-21.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  & Fire  Ser- 
vice. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Concord,  Mass 

19-21.  Organizing  & Managing  Small 
Agency  & Area  SWAT  l\:ams.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Lakeland.  Ra. 

19-21.  Fraud  Investigation  Methods.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Traimng  Insti- 
tute. Washington,  D C. 

19-22.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute.  Los 
Angeles. 

19-22.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Sacramento.  Calif 

19-22.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnsis  Prevention  Institute, 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 

19-23.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Ra.  $525 

19-23.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fia.  $525. 

19-23.  Pedestrian/Bicycle  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $525- 

19-23.  Seminar  for  the  Field  IVaining  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Pensacola,  Ra. 
$525. 

19-23.  Applied  Physics  for  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Insu- 
tute  of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  $525. 

19-23.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  WinCrash. Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Ra.  $795. 

19-23.  Advanced  Management  College. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Richardson.  Texas.  $495 

19- 23.  Basic  Police  Dispatch.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Institute,  CoUege  of 
Lake  County.  Grayslake.  III. 

20- 21.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & Ex- 
ecution. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 


For  further  information: 

How  to  contact  sponsoring  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


Association  for  Criminal  Justice  Research 
(California),  Attn..  Dale  Sechresl.  (909) 
880-5566.  Fax:  (909)  880-7020  E-mail 
dksechrest@aol.com. 

Coalition  for  Juvenile  Justice,  121 1 Con- 
necticut Av.,  NW,  Suite  414,  Washington. 
DC  20036- (202)  467-0864  Fax  (202)  887- 
0738. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica,  MA  01862.  (617)667-5591. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County.  19351  W Washington  St. 
Grayslake.  IL  60030- 1198.  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937  Fax:  (847)  548-3384,  E-mail’ 
rubcl@clccc.il. us. 

Crisis  Prevention  Institute, 33I5-K  North 
l24thSL.Brookfield.W153005  1-800-558- 
8976-  Fax.  (414)  783-5906  E-mail: 
info@crisi$preveniion  com.  Web: 
<www.crisisprevention-Com>- 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90099-3334.  (213) 


743-2497  Fax.  (213)  743-2313. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788.  E-nuul  dhulch@snel.nel. 
Web-  <http7/www  patriotweb.com/hlet> 

Institute ofPolice Technology  St  Manage- 
ment, Umversity  of  North  Ronda.  4567  St. 
Johns  BlulTRd.  So.,  Jacksonville.  FL  32216 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O.  Box  90976.  Washington,  DC 
20090-0976.  1-800-THE  lACP  Fax’ (703) 
836-4543.  Web;  <www.iheiacp.org> 

Investigation  IFaining  Institute,  P.O  Box 
770579.  Orlando.  FL  32877-0579.  (407) 
816-7273  Fax:  (407)  816-7232  Web 
<www.invcstigauontraining.com>. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St.,  NW.  #618.  Washington. 
DC  20001,  Fax  (202)  508-3859  Web 
<www.sso.org/ncja> 


National  Institute  of  Justice,  National  Law 
Enforcement  & Corrections  Technology 
Center.  Attn  . Michelle  Healy.  (301)  641- 
6908.  or  Russ  Hauck.  (407)  381-8255.  Web’ 
<http;//www.nlcctc.org>. 

National  While  Collar  Crime  Center,  II 
Commerce  Dr , Suite  200,  Moigantown,  WV 
26505. 1-800-221-4424.  ext  45,  Fax  (304) 
291-2282.  Web-  <www  summii.nw3c.oig> 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO  Box  57350. 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724,  Web  <http://www.tiac. nct/users/ 
gburkc/neilem.hlml> 

Ramsey  County  Sheriff's  Depurtment, 
Atm.  1A(XX.14W  KcUoggBlvd.Sl  Paul. 
MN  55102  I-800-441-9387  E-mail 
lAOCC@co.ramsey.inn.  us. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.(972)664-3471,  Fax.  (972)699-7172. 
Web:  <http://web2.airmajl.nei/slf/slci.hunl> 


foivemenl  Training  Cheshire.  Conn  $190 

20- 23.  Advanced  Munugciucnl  Practices. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Insiiiulc  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley. 
Ma-ss  $395 

21.  Command  Power  through  Delegating. 
Prevented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley. 
Maw  $95. 

21- 23.Ganglnvevligulion.Suppre«iion& 
ProveculioD  Ibehniqui-v.  Prevented  by  the 
intemaiional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice Sugar  Land,  Texas 

22.  Report  Writing  & Courtroom  Testi- 
mony. Prevented  by  the  New  England  Invii- 
lulc  of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
Wellesley.  Mass,  $95 

22- 23.  Interview  & Interrogation  Meth- 
ods. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Triuning.  Boston  $190. 

22-23.  Police  Leadership:  Managing  the 
Future.  Prevented  by  the  Inicmuiiunul  As- 
sociation of  Chicis  of  Police  Kent,  Wu-sh- 

22-23.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceed.s.  Prevented 
by  the  Invcsligauon  Training  Insiiiuie  Wash- 
ington. DC 

26-27.  Management  of  Covert  Uperalioav. 


Prevented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Si  Charles.  Mo 

26-27.  Basic  Photograph).  Prevented  by  the 
Criminal  Jusuce  Insiiiuie,  College  of  l.akc 
County  Gruyvlake.  Ill 

26-28.  Tactical  Skills  for  the  Bicycle  Pa- 
trol OfTicer.  Prevented  by  the  Invlilule  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jaclivon- 
ville.  Flu  $.395 

26-28.  Nonviolent  CrLsU  Intervention.  Pre- 
vented by  the  Cnsiv  Prevention  inviiiulc 
Milwaukee 

26-30.  Lew  Lethal  Weapons  Instructor 
Certificutioo  Course.  Prevented  by  the  In- 
Icniutionul  AwiKiulion  of  Chidv  of  Police 
Hudson.  N H 

26-30.  Special  Problems  in  I'ruffic  Acci- 
dent Recon-slruclion.  Picvcnlcdhy  the  In- 
vittulc  of  Police  Technology  & Monugemeni 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $475 

26- Muy  7.  Advanced  lYufTic  Accident  In- 
vesligullon.  Prevented  by  the  Insliliitc  of 
Police  Technology  St  Manage  nient.  Juckvoii- 
villc.  Flu.  $695 

27- 28.  Mental  Prepurullon  for  Armed 
Encuunterv.  Prevented  by  the  Inlemiitionul 
Asvociolum  of  Chiefs  ul  Police  I'homlon, 
Colo. 


Advanced  Seminar 
of  the 

Scientific  Investigation  of  Death 
June  1 4 - 1 8, 1 999  • Orlando,  Florida 


University  of  Central  Florida 
College  of  Health  and  Public  Affairs  and 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 

Topics 

• (2ase  Management  of  High  Profile  Cases 

• Making  Sense  of  the  Medical  Examiners  Report 

• Crime  Scene  Investigation,  Blood  Splatter  Analysis 

• The  Benefits  of  PsychotogIcaJ  Profiling 

• The  Role  of  Research  in  Homicide 

FEATURED  SPEAKERS 

• Dr.  Henry  Lee.  Commissioner  of  the  Connerticut  State 
Police  Forensic  Science  Laboratory. 

• Tom  Lange,  a recently  retired  member  of  the  LAPD. 

• Dr.  Neal  Haskell  and  Dr  Arpad  Vass.  forensic  entomologist 
and  anthropologist 

• Dr.  Ronald  H.  Holmes,  author  of  eleven  books. 

Including “ProfllIngViolent  Crime”. 

• David  Rivers  and  Jay  Whitt,  former  and  current  director  of 
the  Cold  Case  Squad  in  Miami  Dade  and  Greensboro.  NC 

• Lucy  Davis,  a nationally  recognized  expert  on  DMA  analysis. 
She  has  appeared  In  court  on  scores  of  homicide  cases  in 
Kentucky  and  many  others  throughout  the  region. 

• Donald  Rabon,  a nationally  known  speaker  and  author  on 
Interviewing  and  Interrogatton  strategies. 

Also  in  attendance:  Thomas  Harris, author  of  the  novel 
"Silence  of  the  Lambs",  "The  Red  Dragon"  and  many  others. 

SeMiisu^ 

Registration  Fee:  $350/$375  after  May  10, 1999 

Location:  Adams  Mark  Hotel  - Oriando 

Special  Rate  $77  plus  tax 

For  brochure  and  complete  program  information 
Phone:  407-207-4920.  fex  407-207-4930. 

Website:  http://pegasus.cc.ucf.edu/-conted 
Email:  conted@pegasus.cc.ucf.edu 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“Anything  you  do  is  not  going  to  stop  a crazy  person  from  trying  to  kill  a doctor.  “People  can  sit 
back  and  write  all  they  want  to,  but  they  don’t  know  the  facts  unless  they’ve  lived  through  it.” 

— Pensacola.  Fla..  Police  Chief  Jerry  Potts,  whose  city  has  long  been  a focus  of  abortion-related  violence. 

on  a new  research  report  on  the  topic  from  PERF  (Story,  Page  1.) 


